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The Gospel without the Resurrection. 


— 


II. 


THE Apostles believed with the utmost firmness in the his- 
torical truth of the Resurrection, and they succeeded in com- 
municating this belief, in all its fulness, to their immediate 
disciples, and through them to the Catholic generations in un- 
broken succession down to the present day. This is a fact to 
which the books of the New Testament, especially the Acts 
of the Apostles and some Epistles of St. Paul, bear irresistible 
testimony, as is admitted even by the best writers in the 
rationalistic camp. Such was our contention in the previous 
article on the subject,! in which also were indicated in a 
summary manner the hypotheses to account for this stu- 
pendous fact that are put forward on the one side by the 
Catholic writers, on the other by those who start from the 
naturalistic principle that to admit a miracle is “ to commit 
intellectual suicide.” We have now to fulfil the promise then 
made by examining more carefully these rival hypotheses, 
that we may see which best satisfies the condition of obtaining 
the needful accord between philosophical presupposition and 
historical interpretation without undue violence. 

The Catholic hypothesis is of the utmost simplicity. The 
firm belief of the Apostles and their disciples is explained 
and justified by the convincing evidence they had of the truth 
of the Resurrection. Our Lord did rise from the dead after 
He had lain till the third day in the tomb, and did make 
known to His disciples that He was risen, by the succession 
of post-resurrection appearances He vouchsafed to them: 
during which He entered into long conversations with them, 
allowed them to touch Him, ate the food they offered Him, 
and gave them important instructions on several occasions, 
during the space of forty days—all in accordance with the 
truthful records they caused to be set down in the Gospels 


1 THe Montu, April, ror4. 
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and other books. Once grant the Catholic presupposition 
that miracles, even such miracles as the Resurrection, can 
happen, and are therefore to be believed if sufficient evidence 
of their happening is available, and all that is narrated in the 
Acts as having happened is sufficiently accounted for. “ The 
origin of that faith in the disciples is fully accounted for if 
we look upon the Resurrection of Jesus as the Evangelists de- 
scribe it, as an external miraculous occurrence.”’! 

It is objected indeed against this mode of reasoning that 
the story of the Gospels is marked by inconsistencies which 
impair its credibility, but this is a point which cannot be main- 
tained. The inconsistencies which a most hypercritical ex- 
amination has detected in their text fall into two classes. One 
relates only to small minutie@, such as the difficulty of har- 
monizing the various accounts of the visits of the Holy 
Women to the Tomb on Easter morning ; but these are of the 
sort which, so far from impairing the testimony of witnesses 
to the same fact, are usually held to strengthen it, inasmuch 
as they testify to the independence of the witnesses among 
themselves. In a modern court of justice, if all the witnesses 
were to testify in exactly the same words, to exactly the same 
minutia, from exactly the same standpoint, they would be- 
come suspect of collusion. 

The other class of inconsistencies imputed to the narra- 
tives of the Resurrection are of a more serious character, but 
can they be established? It is said that St. Matthew locates the 
appearance of our Lord to the disciples at “ a mountain ” in 
Galilee, and implies that there was no appearance at Jerusa- 
lem to them, though there was to the Holy Women; also that 
by thus recording that the first and only sight of Jesus vouch- 
safed to the disciples was in Galilee, St. Matthew implies 
that the Ascension, if it happened at all, took place there, 
and did not take place till at least a week after the Resur- 
rection, since it took about six days to go from Jerusalem to 
Galilee, and they had not left Jerusalem on Easter morning 
(Matt. xxviii. 7, 10, 11, 16). On the other hand, St. Luke 
seems to say there were three appearances to disciples at 
Jerusalem on Easter Day, one to St. Peter (xxiv. 34), one 
to two disciples on the way to Emmaus (idid. v. 31), anda 
third to the eleven gathered together (iid. v. 36), but none 
in Galilee, as the Ascension took place on the evening of Easter 
day itself (idid. v. 51). It is in view of this apparent dis- 
1 Strauss, New Life of Christ (Engl. Trans.), i. p. 399 
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crepancy that the critics have broached the theory of a Gali- 
lean and Jerusalem tradition, the one accepted by St. 
Matthew, the other by St. Luke; the one referring the ap- 
pearances to Galilee, the other to Jerusalem—two traditions 
which are hopelessly irreconcilable, though St. John in the 
last two chapters of his Gospel has made a vain effort to har- 
monize them. Doubtless, if this were really so, it would in- 
volve a date for the first and third Synoptics at least not 
earlier than the death of all the Apostles, St. John included, 
for how could these have been ignorant of so essential a 
fact as the place where our Lord appeared to them, and how 
could two inconsistent legends as to their testimony on this 
point have arisen till an appreciable time after their death? 
It is, then, quite impossible to sustain the theory of a Galilean 
and Jerusalem tradition in conflict with each other, but what 
is more, St. Luke, in the preface to Acts, reveals to us an easy 
way of solving the apparent contradictions when he tells us, 
quite categorically, that our Lord, after His Resurrection, 
“showed Himself alive after His passion by many infallible 
proofs, being seen of them forty days, and speaking of the 
things pertaining to the Kingdom of God.” As we cannot 
suppose that St. Luke, by these words,—to the unexpressed 
“astonishment of Theophilus,” as Keim puts it—wished tacitly 
to correct what he had set down so recently in his Gospel, 
we must gather that in his Gospel he did not mean to say 
that the Ascension was on Easter day; and, thus in- 
structed as to his intentions, we can see by a more careful 
scrutinizing of the last chapter of his Gospel, that he is there 
merely epitomizing after a manner for which sufficient pre- 
cedents can be found in the Gospels, and that either between 
verses 43 and 44, or between verses 48 and 49, there was a 
long interval, the events during which it was beside his pur- 
pose to record. Similarly in St. Matthew we may infer that 
an interval of time elapsed between the events recorded in 
Ch. xxviii., verses 15 and 16, perhaps also between verses 17 
and 18. The evangelists were not modern writers, and did 
not follow modern methods. Each wrote from the point of 
view he had chosen and selected incidents which supported 
it. St. Matthew wrote the ‘“ Gospel of the Kingdom,” or, as 
we should say, of the Church, and it was natural he should 
select for the closing scene in his narrative what looks like 
a formal reunion between our risen Lord and the general 
body of His followers (c/. I Cor. xv. 6). St. Luke, it may 
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be, confined himself to the Jerusalem appearances, because 
they were sufficient for his purpose and fell in with his plan of 
showing how the spread of the Gospel was to begin from 
Jerusalem, and go forth thence to Judea and Samaria, and to 
the furthest parts of the earth (Luke xxiv. 47; Actsi. 8). One 
outstanding difficulty may find its principle of solution in this 
distinction between the respective plans of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. Why, it may be asked, should our Lord have ap- 
peared to His disciples at Jerusalem after first giving them to 
understand that, if they would see Him, they must go to Gali- 
lee? But the difficulty is removed, if we assume, as suggested, 
that the “they” in Matt. xxviii. 10, means the “ Apostles 
and their flock,” and that the Galilean meeting on the moun- 
tain was a meeting at which our Lord showed Himself to the 
organized body of those who were to form the nucleus of the 
Christian Church (c/. I Cor. xv. 6)—the mountain being per- 
haps the Mountain of Beatitudes, where He had taught them 
of old: for it was in Galilee that the main body of His followers 
was presumably to be found. Such a meeting, however, 
would have required to be prepared for, and this necessity 
would explain the previous appearances at Jerusalem of which 
SS.'Luke and John speak. The last twelve verses of St. Mark 
seem to have been added afterwards, and even those who re- 
fuse to credit St. Mark himself with their authorship allow 
that they were added at a very early date. Yet, whilst 
Mark xvi. 7, like Matthew xxviii. 10, contains the direction 
to go to Galilee to see Him, this added part of Mark re- 
cords some Jerusalem appearances which it is difficult not 
to identify with some of those in Luke and John. 

Thus the objection raised from the presence of palpable 
contradictions in the Scripture narrative of the Resurrection 
falls to the ground; and the position remains good, that, 
unless the miraculous is to be excluded a friorvi, this narrative 
requires to be admitted as trustworthy, and as adequately ac- 
counting for the firm belief of the Apostles on which the 
Church confessedly rests. Now let us consider the fortunes 
of the movement which, in the persuasion that to admit a 
miracle is to commit intellectual suicide, has been striving 
for a century and a half to discover a naturalistic expla- 
nation of this apostolic belief. It is important to observe 
that this rationalistic movement has been all through one 
movement, unified by the object it has sought to attain; and 
yet one movement which is discredited by the various theories 
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which it has in succession first put forward confidently as 
quite conclusive and then, as the result of further investi- 
gation, has had to withdraw as quite untenable. 

At the beginning of this movement, in the days of Paulus 
and Bretschneider, it used to be affirmed that Jesus did not 
really die on the Cross but merely passed into a swoon, caused 
by the arrest of the circulation of the blood, which, in the 
imperfection of the medical knowledge of those days, was 
mistaken for real death; but from which He recovered under 
the influence of the pure air of the tomb, the fortifying effect 
of the aromatics,and perhaps also the shock of the earthquake ; 
and thus revived took off His bandages, put on the gardener’s 
clothes which happened to have been left in the sepulchre- 
cave, and issuing forth presented himself alive to His friends. 
We need not waste time on this suggestion. Although Pro- 
fessor Huxley, as recently as 1889, tried to resuscitate it in a 
controversy with Dr. Wace in the Vineleenth Century, long be- 
fore that it had been effectually disposed of by David Strauss 
in his Vew Life of Jesus. ‘*‘ What are we to think of sucha 
half-dead Messiah who comes forth painfully from the tomb, 
dragging along His sick body which has need of the aids of 
medicine, of bandages, of strengthening draughts and at- 
tentive nursing? Was it He whom His disciples took for the 
Conqueror of death and the grave, for the Prince of Life? 
Was it memories such as these which were able to animate His 
disciples to their future life?’’ The history of this first at- 
tempt on behalf of modern naturalism to storm the fortress 
of the Resurrection has perished in ridicule, and only needs 
to be included here as one among many inconsistent assaults 
in which Naturalism in its endeavour to establish itself has in 
its day confided. 

Next comes the theory of Furtive Removal. This, St. 
Matthew tells us, was the most ancient of all, and under dif- 
ferent forms it has been occasionally refurbished in subse- 
quent times, as by Reimarus, who charges the disciples with 
stealing the body with fraudulent intent; by O. Holtzmann, 
who credits Joseph of Arimathea with having transferred it to 
another grave to preserve the grave where it was first laid for 
the exclusive use of his family; by Renan, who suggests 
that the gardener wished to save the place from becoming 
the resort of pilgrims, or even Mary Magdalen, for some 
inexplicable purpose, the careful folding up of the grave- 
clothes revealing the hand of a woman. But, to put it 
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briefly, our Lord’s friends, could they have done the deed, 
would not have kept their secret from the Apostles when they 
began to believe in the Resurrection, or His enemies when 
by declaring it they could have stultified at once the public 
preaching of the Resurrection. 

Next we come to the Vision Theory which, when the Swoon 
Theory and the Furtive Removal Theories are discarded, is 
the only one left that can consist with naturalistic principles. 
It is therefore persistently retained by critics of this school, 
although the various transformations and tinkerings it has 
had to undergo at their hands testify how far it is from giving 
them satisfaction. We may take Renan’s variety first. His 
epigram is well known. “ Za passion d'une hallucinée donna 


so 


au monde un Dieu resuscité. 

Mary alone [he writes] had that excess of love which overcame 
nature, and caused the phantom of her surpassing Master to live 
again. In marvellous crises of this kind it goes for nothing to 
see what others have seen before; the thing is to have been the 
first to see; for others coming afterwards then mould their vision 
on the type received. It is the nature of fine organizations to 
conceive an image promptly and distinctly, by a sort of intimate 
sense of form. The glory of the Resurrection belongs to Mary 
of Magdala. After Jesus, it is Mary who did most for the 
foundation of Christendom. The shadow created by the deli- 
cate perceptions of the Magdalen still flits across the world. 
Queen and patron of idealists, the Magdalen has known better 
than any one how to affirm her dream, how to impose on all the 
sacred visions of her impassioned soul.! 

Mary Magdalen, according to this romance, had no diffi- 
culty in communicating her own hallucination to others of the 
little company of faithful followers. At Emmaus the two 
disciples, as they sat down to their evening meal, could not 
but be reminded how often their Master had sat with 
them at that time, and cheered them with His sweet words 
after the day’s labour. The gesture with which He had been 
wont to bless the bread and wine, as was customary with the 
head of the house, was vividly before their eyes: and when 
their mysterious visitor, who had performed the same office 
for them that night, had departed, it suddenly flashed upon 
them that it was their Master Himself Whom they had seen 
and conversed with, their Master Himself Who, as the women 
of their company had testified, must have quitted His tomb 


1 Les Afétres, p. 12. 
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that same morning. At once they raced back to Jerusalem to 
tell the Apostles of their good fortune. They found the 
twelve assembled together in the late evening with the doors 
firmly closed for fear of the Jews. They related their ex- 
perience and a state of tension and excitement seized all 
present. 


A breath of air, the creak of a window, a chance murmur, 
fixed the faith of populations for centuries. At the same time 
that the noise was heard some thought they heard articulate 
sounds; some said they had caught the word “ Shalom” (i.e., 
“ Peace"). It was the ordinary salutation of Jesus, the word 
by which He used to signify His presence. No doubt was 
possible. . . . Jesus was present. . . . Some even imagined 
they had discerned in His hands and feet the traces of the nails, 
and in His side the cut of the lance. 


There may still be people living who can be deceived by 
all this verbiage. More balanced minds will reflect on the 
glaring discrepancy between the story as Renan has imagined 
it and the story as the Evangelist has told it, and will re- 
flect that even the most advanced critics, by their endeavours 
to base their theories on the texts of the Gospel, betray a 
consciousness that these cannot be set aside altogether, that 
at the worst they must be regarded as giving the impres- 
sion, at least in outline true, which the events produced on 
those who were in intimate touch with them; and this 
consciousness has grown stronger now that it is recognized 
by the best critics, on the most rational grounds, that St. 
Luke, as Catholic scholars have all along held, wrote the Acts 
as early as A.D. 62 and the third Gospel therefore earlier, 
in both books showing himself to be a painstaking and trust- 
worthy historian; that St. Mark wrote the second Gospel 
earlier still, and can therefore have been what nearly con- 
temporary testimony, corroborated by internal evidence, de- 
clares him to be, the companion and “ interpreter” of St. 
Peter; that St. Matthew, himself an Apostle, wrote at the 
very least before the break up of the Jewish Church organi- 
zation in 71 A.D.; that St. John, though he wrote some de- 
cades later, was a first-hand witness for most of the facts he 
records. What relation, however, is there between Renan’s 
imagination of the infant company of the followers of Jesus 
in a state of excitement and hallucination so excessive as to 
render them incapable of the most elementary exercise of 
rationality, and the calm, straightforward, highly rational con- 
duct of the same company as described by the evangelists? 
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According to the latter, when Mary Magdalen and the other 
women went to the garden on Easter morning they were very 
far from expecting a resurrection of their Master; when they 
found the grave empty quite naturally they were “ afraid ” ; 
when the angels—or, let us say, the young men in bright 
garments—told them He had risen and would go before His 
apostles to Galilee, they ran to find the apostles in fear 
mingled with joy. These, when they had heard the women, 
took their words to be “ foolish talk” (Ajpos), while two 
went at once to see for themselves if the allegation concerning 
the empty grave was a fact. This shows that they were keep- 
ing fheir heads; and if one of them declares that, finding 
that so far the women had reported correctly, he believed, his 
action is not that of one hallucinated but of one who was 
basing his judgment on fact, which at least was solid, even if 
some might think it not adequate. Mary Magdalen, how- 
ever, according to St. John, had not yet believed. She was 
wandering about mournfully in the garden with no other 
thought in her mind than that perhaps the gardener had re- 
moved the body. There was then no predisposing cause in 
her psychological state to create an hallucination, or any 
symptom of undue excitement. She was too downcast to be 
excited. Doubtless, when she heard the mysterious figure 
call her by name, and recognized in Him the voice and 
manner of her lost Master, she was overcome by an emotion 
which some might call excitement; but that was not unnatural 
or irrational, any more than was her action in clinging to 
His feet, as if she feared to lose Him again. The story, as 
told by St. John, has at least that mark of credibility that it 
is true, most true, to life. And so of the rest. Neither the 
disciples at Emmaus, nor the apostles gathered together that 
first Easter evening in the room with closed doors, behaved 
in too credulous or excited a manner. As is intelligible 
after all that they had seen and experienced during the 
Passion, their first instinct, when our Lord stood before them, 
was—in spite of what the women had seen and reported in the 
morning, in spite of the assurance of an appearance later in 
the day to one of themselves, namely St. Peter, in spite of 
what they had heard from the two disciples just back from 
Emmaus—was to disbelieve. They thought it must be a 
phantom, a ghost, which shows, as does Mark vi. 49, that 
they knew of ghosts, and of the necessity of discriminating 
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between these and men of flesh and blood. If presently they 
were brought to believe it was their Lord in the reality of 
His risen and therefore still bodily life, this was on the ground 
not of any credulous fancy but of solid and indisputable facts, 
of His conversation rooted in the experiences of their past 
intercourse with Him, of the sight and the touch of His 
body still bearing the traces of its wounds, of the sight of 
Him eating and consuming the food they themselves, at His 
bidding, had set before Him; of the apparently long in- 
struction in which, before He vanished from their midst, 
He “ opened their understanding that they might understand 
the Scriptures.” Certainly if these accounts in Luke and John 
are true, neither the Apostles nor the holy women behaved in 
a manner that laid them open to the charge of over-credulity 
still less of hallucination. On the contrary they believed 
in the Resurrection on grounds that fully justified them; 
and that the critics themselves feel this is evinced by their 
determination to reject at all costs the claim of these Gospel 
stories to be conformed to the facts. 

It has seemed well to examine Renan’s theory because it 
illustrates the difficulty of harmonizing the story of the 
Apparitions at Jerusalem with the vision or hallucination 
theories. But it is not only orthodox thinkers who have felt 
this difficulty. Extreme rationalistic writers have felt it also, 
and have seen the necessity, if the vision theory is to hold 
good, of rejecting the Jerusalem tradition altogether in 
favour of the Galilean. Subjective visions presuppose a frame 
of mind which makes them appear to the subject extremely 
probable. Renan has overlooked this, or he would have been 
impressed by the extreme improbability of the disciples 
anticipating visions of their risen Lord in those first days of 
disappointed expectation. More reflecting writers, such as 
Strauss, Weiszacker, Keim, Harnack, Kirsopp Lake, have 
realized this, and have felt the need of postponing the ap- 
paritions till time had elapsed sufficient to allow the ideas 
making for reaction to regain possession of the thoughts of 
the disciples. Their theory is that, when the first sense of 
utter disaster had ceased to absorb their whole being, the 
disciples must have gone back upon their previous life, and 
the immense impression the personality and words of their 
Master had made upon their minds. In the course of this 
retrospect they must sooner or later have been brought face to 
face with His confident prediction both of the Passion, which 
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at the time had seemed incredible and yet had happened, 
and of the subsequent Resurrection which was to turn its ap- 
parently overwhelming disaster into a glorious victory. And 
then might there not follow a surmise, ripening gradually 
into a conviction, that He had risen, and soon perhaps it 
would be given to them to see Him in His glory? If they 
could be brought thus far along the path of reaction, it 
appears to the critics that they have reached a point which 
could account for the disciples seeing subjective visions, 
and mistaking them for objective apparitions. It is mar- 
vellous how the critics can reason thus, failing to realize 
what a stupendous and unprecedented act of over-credulity it 
imputes to the disciples—for where can we find another in- 
stance of a leader being held by his followers, firmly and 
perseveringly, to have risen from the dead on evidence so 
shadowy as that of a few subjective visions? Still, this is how 
the critics in question do reason, and being of this mind it 
is not so unintelligible that many of them, persuaded that 
they had to choose between the so-called Jerusalem and 
Galilean traditions concerning the Apparitions, should have 
elected for the latter. 


The advantage of this change of docale [says Dr. Orr, sum- 
marizing the motives on which its supporters rely] is obvious. 
It separates the vision from the events of the Easter morning, 
gives time for visions to develop, transfers them to scenes where 
memory and imagination may be supposed to be prepared to work 
freer from the hard realities of the situation. As Strauss puts 
it, “ If the transference of the appearances to Galilee disengages 
us from the third day as the time of their commencement, the 
longer time thus gained makes the reaction in the minds of the 
disciples more conceivable.’ 


Most of those who adopt this “Galilean tradition” 
assume that the Apostles left Jerusalem in great haste on the 
Thursday night when their Master was arrested, and fled 
for safety to their old homes in Galilee. This is of course 
in direct conflict with St. Matthew’s last chapter, which refers 
to them as still in Jerusalem and able to receive there the 
message borne by the holy women, it is in conflict too with 
our Lord's words, in which He spoke of going before them 
(not after them) to Galilee. But these critics are not too 

1 Resurrection of Fesus, p. 238. Dr. Orr’s book may be recommended as the 


best book in English on this subject. He is a Presbyterian minister, but his 
book is thoroughly orthodox, and quite up to date. 
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anxious to acknowledge an incident which, if acknowledged, 
would land them in the self-same difficulties that confront 
the Renan theory. Their supposition is then that the disciples 
got away as quickly as possible from Jerusalem, pondering 
on the mysterious opposition between what they had expected 
and what had happened, thus passing through the psycho- 
logical process that has been described, until the reaction in 
their breasts had fully developed itself. Then one day St. 
Peter saw in a vision and took for reality the figure of the 
Lord. At once he believed and communicated his happy 
experience to the others, who before long were similarly 
affected themselves. The contagion spread till at one time 
those who seemed to themselves to see Him in vision were 
estimated at about five hundred. After a while, being now 
firmly convinced and overflowing with joy, they returned to 
Jerusalem, where, meeting the holy women, they first heard 
of the Empty Grave. ‘ These women,” says Dr. Kirsopp 
Lake, “‘ had not seen the Lord [he infers this from the silence 
of St. Paul about them in I Cor. xv. 5—7] but their ex- 
perience (in finding the grave empty) was taken to prove that 
the resurrection was accomplished on the third day.” This 
last suggestion is an ingenious attempt to save a circumstance 
which was predicted beforehand by our Lord, remembered 
by the High Priests, and fulfilled to the letter according to 
the testimony derived by St. Paul from the primitive and most 
authentic tradition. The disciples had certainly not learned 
the fact in Galilee, for they could not have arrived there so 
early as the third day, and, inasmuch as subjective visions 
do not give definite explanations and directions, had not 
been told by one of the apparitions. So the office of ac- 
crediting it is conjecturally assigned to the holy women, 
although, as St. Paul says nothing of any appearance to them 
in I Cor. xv., it is stipulated that they had not seen the Lord 
and apparently did not even appreciate the significance of 
what the young man told them of the emptiness of the grave, 
but had kept their knowledge of the empty grave secret till 
they were rejoined by the apostles from Galilee and heard of 
the apparitions. But this shadowy conjecture is far from ex- 
plaining the importance attached by the apostles to the detail 
of the third day, which must be held to have no legitimate 
place in this Galilean version of the apparitions. In short, 
whilst Renan’'s Jerusalem theory leaves no time for the de- 
velopment of a reaction in the minds of the disciples, this 
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Galilean theory, to secure, so far as it does secure, the needful 
time for the reaction, has to eliminate the essential detail of 
the third day, whilst both of them are constrained to break 
away altogether from the sole record of the events which the 
contemporary witnesses have handed down. 

It is customary with the rationalistic critics to contrast 
the story as told by the evangelists, which it is hard to re- 
concile with the theory of merely subjective visions, with the 
testimony of St. Paul, in I Cor. xv., who, it is confidently 
stated, held the other five Apparitions he mentions to have 
been of exactly the same character as that to himself, and 
therefore as appearances to internal vision, not to the external 
senses. That he affirms identity of character between the 
two classes of apparitions may be acknowledged, but the in- 
ference can be inverted. That, in alluding to this appearance 
to himself St. Paul uses, on one occasion (Gal. i. 16), the 
expression, ‘‘ When it pleased God . . . to reveal His Son 
in me,” proves nothing; for this somewhat hebraistic ex- 
pression cannot be pressed to that extent, and may very well 
mean, and doubtless does mean, “ revealed to me, so that the 
knowledge then revealed became my cherished possession.” 
What does prove decisively the Apostle’s meaning is the place 
which this reference to the list of appearances, his own in- 
cluded, holds in his argument in that chapter for the general 
resurrection of the bodies of men. His point is that, inasmuch 
as Christ rose again in the body, as these appearances bore 
witness, His people also will, at the preordained time, rise 
again in the body. But the apparitions would not have borne 
this witness had they been mere subjective visions. 

We may consider here, in view of the light cast on it by 
St. Paul’s argument in I Cor. xv., the contention of the 
rationalistic critics that two conflicting traditions as to the 
nature of our Lord’s risen body, one of materialistic, the other 
of spiritualistic tendency, appear commingled in the accounts 
of the evangelists. In the former of these our Lord, after 
his Resurrection had, it is contended, a body of the same kind, 
and subject to the same conditions, as before the Resurrection. 
He stands and walks through the streets with His disciples, 
He bears the marks of His wounds, He eats and drinks, He 
allows Himself to be touched. In the latter He appears sud- 
denly and vanishes as suddenly, without apparently passing 
through intermediate spaces, even passing through closed 
doors. His appearance is so changed that at first His friends 
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do not recognize Him. He has no dwelling-place: rather 
His dwelling-place would seem to be in the unseen world. 
Both these representations of the conditions under which the 
risen Saviour appeared cannot be true, for the conflict be- 
tween them is irreducible, say the critics; and Mr. Edmond 
Stapfer claims that “‘ to admit that they are contradictories is 
a duty of elementary loyalty for every reader of the Gospel 
narrative.”” One or other of these representations must be 
false, and it is considered that St. Paul, who affirms so 
strongly that “ flesh and blood ” cannot enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven,” and so markedly excludes from his account of 
the Resurrection-appearances “‘ the speaking of Jesus, the sit- 
ting and walking together, the eating and handling, every 
gross representation of a previous corporeity of Jesus and of 
the previous every-day fellowship with the disciples ” 
(Keim) ; could not possibly have sanctioned the materialistic 
elements, which must therefore be regarded as intrusive, in 
the Gospel reports of the events. But it is not so easy now as 
it was some twenty years ago, even for a rationalistic critic, 
to reject as intrusive the passage he finds inexplicable in the 
well-authenticated writings of authors like St. Luke and St. 
John. 

Moreover, before conjecturing what St. Paul would or 
would not have sanctioned, it is best to consider what he him- 
self has written on the nature of the risen body, especially as 
this is a matter on which it is safer to go by revelation than 
by merely human judgment of what is possible or impossible. 
And St. Paul, in that famous 15th chapter of First 
Corinthians, lays down, not that through the resurrection the 
earthly body is changed into a heavenly s/iri/, but that the 
animal body becomes a spiritual Jody. There is identity be- 
tween the two, the identity of this same body with this same 
body, but a change of condition, like that between the seed 
before its sowing, and the sown seed when it has become the 
full corn in the ear; a change by which our lowly dodies 
(c@pata Tis tatrewwoews) will be configured to the image of 
His glorious Jody, and, in this sense only, must cease to be 
called flesh and blood, that is, corruptible flesh and blood. In 
assigning, so far as is possible, the particular character of 
the new attributes of a glorified body, Catholic writers and 
theologians have always been guided by just those features in 
the evangelistic records which the critics wish to reject as 
materialistic. Yet it seems a reasonable course to follow for 
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us who have no safe inferential tests by which to judge of the 
capabilities of a glorified body. Only it makes for intelligi- 
bility and harmony, if we distinguish, with Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson,! though with a little more careful wording, be- 
tween our Lord’s risen body in its normal condition and re- 
lation to its own proper spiritual environment, and its adap- 
tation for purposes of self-manifestation, to disciples who 
were still living in a material environment; so that whilst 
after the Resurrection He was “ normally intangible, in- 
audible, invisible,” and also had agility whereby He could 
pass with intense rapidity from place to place, and subtility 
whereby He could pass through material obstacles.”” “ He 
made Himself on certain occasions tangible, audible, visible,” 
and even took food and consumed it. ’ 

Such are the difficulties the vision-theory has to encounter 
when faced with the accounts of the Resurrection given by the 
Evangelists and St. Paul. We must come now to the reasons 
which have led one notable group of rationalists, of whom Dr. 
Theodor Keim is the chief representative, to argue for the re- 
tention indeed of this Vision theory—but with an essential 
modification of its character. His section on the subject is 
too long to quote but it may be summarized as follows: (1) 
Though self-generated visions [as Keim regards them] were 
not infrequent in the apostolic times, and some of them are 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, the resurrection-visions 
are to be sharply distinguished from these others. The proof 
of this is that self-generated visions tend to repeat themselves, 
and to increase and multiply as the contagion passes from one 
person to another; also, they altogether escape control, sub- 
siding only in proportion as the state of tension by which 
they are generated subsides; whereas the resurrection-visions 
were few in number, so that St. Paul was able to enumerate 
them as five, or, if we include his own [which Keim rather 
hesitates in doing], six, nor, save for the few quite intelligible 
apparitions to the Apostles, did they show any tendency to re- 
peat themselves, which for the case of the appearance to the 
five hundred, if it was self-generated, is very remarkable. The 
resurrection apparitions then must be considered apart from 
the rest and then the fact cannot but strike one that they 
bear no trace of being self-generated, the agitation of mind 
which the critics have assumed in them being conspicuous 
by its absence.. Moreover, the cessation of these resurrection 
1 The Resurrection and Modern Thought, 1911. 
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appearances is “ orderly, regular, and speedy,” and they make 
way for “a diametrically opposite current,” “ the Apostles 
passing at once from the clear recognition of the Messianic 
dignity, of the heavenly glory of Jesus, to the definite and 
heroic resolve to bear witness in His cause—a transition to 
vigorous activity which was by its nature connected with con- 
sciousness of the victory and glorification of Jesus.”’ 

Keim concludes against the hypothesis of subjective 
visions on these grounds, but, being still unprepared to admit 
the possibility of the miraculous, takes refuge in Baur’s 
position that history has reached its limits when it has estab- 
lished that the origin and persistence of the Christian Church 
is traceable to the firm belief of the Apostles in the Resur- 
rection. Keim claims, however, to go a step further back in 
the detection of causes “‘ on the assurance of Christian faith,” 
and on this basis concludes that the resurrection-visions were 
indeed visions, but visions produced in the minds of the be- 
holders by the direct action of God Himself; or of the risen 
Lord, Who, feeling that His earthly work must otherwise 
perish under the weight of the appalling disaster of the Cruci- 
fixion, sent down these “ telegrams from heaven,” to assure 
His disciples and their spiritual children, that He was still 
living and watching over the destinies of His Church, ac- 
cording to His promise. 

Doubtless, this theory of “‘ cbjective visions ” avoids some 
of the objections to which the theory of subjective visions is 
exposed, but it falls into others hardly less serious. Dr. 
Milligan’s criticism! on it is excellent— 


a) 


The theory seems to admit the ultimate contents of the 
Church's faith, although it denies the validity of the course by 
which she reaches them. If visions of Himself were given by the 
glorified Christ, then Christ is glorified. If these visions might 
include even a corporeal appearance then the glorified Christ, 
unless we admit the horrible and utterly untenable idea of de- 
ception, must have an appearance of this kind. If thus glorified 
with a corporeal appearance, He must either have risen from 
the grave, or His Spirit must have been clothed with a new body 
[which] latter supposition . . . is in the highest degree impro- 
bable. 

Nor is this all. For, if we suppose that the visions of the 
Risen Lord were granted directly by the Father in order to lead 
to faith in the Son as risen, it will be impossible to deny that 
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580 Behind the Word. 
there must have been a close correspondence between the faith 
which God designed to implant in the mind of the Church and 
the faith which we know to have been actually exhibited by her. 


Not, however, this close correspondence between the two, 
but a fundamental opposition is what we must recognize, if 
Keim’'s theory be true. “‘ Surely,”’ then, to continue this quo- 
tation, “‘ the faith of the Church is a far simpler and more 
natural explanation of the phenomena with which we have to 
deal.” And this is the very conclusion we have wished to 
draw in these two articles. Is it conceivable that any class 
of critics would rest its faith on theories such as_ these 
rationalists have brought forward, unless they were driven 
to it by the belief that to admit a miracle is to commit intel- 
lectual suicide? 

More recently an attempt has been made to correlate these 
supposed “objective” visions with the phenomena of telepathy, 
or even of spiritualism. But we need not pursue the theory into 
this, its latest resort. If the persistent exploitation of this 
Vision-theory, for an explanation of the stupendous fact of 
the Apostles’ and the Church’s faith in the Resurrection, has 
brought its advocates finally to this, surely it is not too much 
to say Solventur risu tabula! 


BEHIND THE WORD. 


I crept behind an uttered word, 
Wounded a little while; 

I could not face the thing I heard, 
Nor brave it with a smile. 

The dagger of its cruel wit 

Was jewel’d; none the less 

It hurt me, and for bearing it 

I sought the wilderness. 


I crept behind the uttered word 
And found a heart ashamed 

For love of me that I had heard 
What careless lips had framed. 

The wound, my love made physical, 
Was healed, and left no scar; 

And I was happy, knowing al! 

The beauty words but mar. 
ARMEL O'CONNOR. 
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Cardinal Gasquet as Historian: 
Some apprectations. 





THOUGH we do not as yet know the precise reasons which 
led the Holy Father to elevate Abbot Gasquet to the rank 
of Cardinal, nor even the exact words he used in announcing 
the promotion; yet one feels in this case less interest in these 
details, so abundantly clear is it, that the choice is one which 
needs no commendation at all, because it fits in precisely with 
what we knew before of the Cardinal’s gifts and achieve- 
ments as a writer, an organizer, and an ecclesiastical ruler. 

But it is only on what he has accomplished as a writer that 
it befits us to dwell here: on other points we have no call to 
speak, no special information to give. His books, on the 
other hand, are in the hands of all, and a considerable number 
of them have been at various times sent by his publishers for 
notice to this magazine, and have been reviewed here. It 
will be a matter of some interest to our readers to recall 
the terms in which we have, for over five and twenty years, 
commended to them the great work which the Benedictine 
monk then set out to accomplish, and which has since pro- 
duced such excellent results. 

Before commencing, however, it should be explained that 
the sketch we offer does not by any means pretend to be a 
complete study of the Cardinal's literary output. In the cata- 
logue of the British Museum he is credited with no less than 
fifty-one works, great and small.t. If we were further to 
take into account contributions to magazines, the reports of 
sermons and addresses, the papers read at congresses and 
the like (which are not catalogued at the Museum under the 
author’s name), the number would presumably be doubled 


1 These include the different editions, the translations into various languages ; 
also the Introductions and Prefaces to some dozen or so of the works of others. 
These are often in themselves careful and valuable summaries of the subject. 
Some of the collected essays, printed later, may include several smaller studies, 
which were before catalogued separately. 
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or at least very largely increased. Even a catalogue of all 
such writings would take a long time to put together, and 
might occupy a whole article by itself. 

Ours must be the humbler task of reviving the memory 
of old favourites, and of looking back with renewed satis- 
faction on the gradual progress of a series of works, the titles 
of which have now become, in a sense, “ household words” 
among us. We must omit, indeed, much that would be essen- 
tial to a full and scientific estimate of the Cardinal’s scholar- 
ship ; for it is exactly in the contributions to learned societies, 
and in the minute treatment of small points—as seen in serious 
magazine articles—that the best opportunity is offered for 
testing the wealth of erudition, the preciseness of thought 
and the vigour of criticism of a writer. Apart, however, 
from this, our selection of volumes will contain all those on 
which the popular esteem of the Cardinal is founded, all on 
which, presumably, his reputation will eventually rest. 

Of the steps by which his Eminence was led to face “ the 
martyrdom of ink,’ no information is given in the works under 
review. But it is common knowledge that the ill-health, 
which enforced upon him a complete rest after his Priorship 
at Downside, 1878 to 1885, was the providential accident, 
which allowed his genius for history to be recognized; and 
he was given by his Order time and opportunity to develop 
it. Two years of this congenial labour saw the production, 
of the first volume of his now well-known work, Henry V//7. 
and the English Monasteries, the Preface of which is dated 
October 26, 1887. 

Of this Father Morris, in a signed review, wrote: 





It is not often that so pleasant a task falls to the lot of the 
reviewer, as to have such a book to notice as Dom Aidan Gasquet’s 
History of the Suppression of the Monasteries. “ An attempt to 
illustrate " that history is all that the title-page calls it; but 
nothing is wanting to entitle the book to the dignity of a history. 
of that immense change in English life. Great diligence, great 
care, great accuracy, and the gift of skilful grouping and order- 
ing facts, are all evident on the face of this excellent volume. 
Hitherto the enemies of the monks have described the monks 
and written on the suppression of their monasteries, and even 
those who wished to be friendly have had strong prejudices to 
overcome, and have drawn their information from tainted sources. 
But when Father Gasquet has finished his work, English writers 
will have no excuse for injustice, for they will have before them 
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a monograph on this subject written with palpable honesty and 
fairness, referring the reader at every turn to the original docu- 
ments, and showing with simplicity and calmness the injustice 
of the popular English tradition respecting monks and friars and 
their destruction. We may expect that the interest of the book 
will increase as it proceeds; but the volume we already possess 
is fascinating reading, and nothing is wanting even for dramatic 
interest. 

Father Gasquet with the true historic spirit looks back to find 
the causes of this great social and religious revolution. He be- 
gins with the Black Death. Half England died in that one year, 
1348—9, and perhaps two-thirds of the clergy. “ In numbers, 
and there can be little doubt also in tone, the various religious 
bodies had not recovered the ground lost during the year of the 
Black Death by the time of their ultimate dissolution.’ 


The reviewer then summarizes Father Gasquet’s re- 
searches on the proximate causes of the Great Pillage, the 
tyranny of the Tudors, the national deterioration, the servility 
of Parliament, the weakness of the Popes during the great 
schism, the previous appropriations of Church property. Fin- 
ally, as to the visitations of the monasteries: 


The “ Black Book,” said by Stanley and Froude to have “ sent 
a thrill of horror through the House of Commons,” is shown by 
Father Gasquet to be apocryphal, and the Comperta are exa- 
mined with judicial fairness. The accounts of the packing of 
the Houses of Parliament are very instructive and interesting. 
And so is the whole volume, in which is related more fully than 
can be found elsewhere, as well as far more truthfully, the whole 
narrative of the most gross theft ever committed by the strong 
hand of reckless power from the innocent and the helpless, from 
the Religious and from the poor, whose trustees and guardians 
they were. 


When the second volume came out, a year later, the same 
veteran historian reviewed it again, and with a sigh of relief 
that no misfortune had intervened to hinder it. This time, 
however, there was no need to commend the author's gifts 
to a public hitherto unacquainted with them. The position 
of the book is assured, not only for the moment, but also 
for the future: 

1 THE Montu, March, 1888, pp. 435, &c. All quotations, here and else- 
where, represent of course only a very small part of the actual review. The 
passages themselves are also often condensed. Henry VIII. and the English 


Monasteries has passed through several editions. It was issued with illustra- 
tions in 1892, and with revised references in 1898. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that it would have been a national 
misfortune if the completion of this book had been hindered. 
It is the fruit of long and laborious research, and it may well 
be doubted whether, if a monk had not taken upon himself the 
labour, any historian would have been found, who would have 
taken the necessary pains to qualify himself to write the narrative 
of the suppression of the monasteries of England, as truth and 
justice required that it should be written. Dom Aidan has un- 
dertaken the work, and he has done it so that it will never require 
to be done again. It is improbable that much fresh documentary 
evidence will in the future be brought forward that would affect 
the history and the sources of information that are known at 
present, and have been studied and used by Father Gasquet with 
a diligence and conscientiousness that are a delightful contrast 
to the jaundiced quotations of a special pleader like Mr. Froude. 
There is a moderation in Father Gasquet’s language and a judi- 
cial impartiality in his narratives and conclusions, that beget con- 
fidence in every reader. 

To give a full account of the contents of this goodly volume 
is entirely unnecessary, for English Catholic readers will not neg- 
lect to make themselves masters of a book that throws a flood of 
light on one of the most obscure and distorted pages of our his- 
tory. Catholic learning and research rarely pay; but it is a 
pleasure to see that the first volume of Father Gasquet’s work 
is in its third edition, and the new volume is in its second edition 
already, &c.! 


It was necessary to quote these reviews somewhat fully, 
not only because the future Cardinal sprang at once into 
literary note, by the publication of this volume, but also be- 
cause it forms, as it were, the gate through which one must 
pass, if one is to follow the line of thought and investigation, 
along which his mind moved. Up to that time the collapse 
of the monasteries had been popularly and almost every- 
where considered as a disgrace as well as a disaster for 
the Catholic Church. It was a generous, as well as patriotic 
motive, which led Father Gasquet to deliver his attack on the 
stronghold of ancient prejudices, with a vigour, resourceful- 
ness and a well-ordered array of historical forces, which 
nothing could withstand. The victory was complete in one 
sense; yet in another sense there remained even more to do 
after than before. For history is a science of immense ex- 

1 Tue Mont, April, 1889, pp. §78—581. The description of the executions 
of the three Benedictine Abbots was afterwards developed into an independent 


volume, the final edition of which bore the title, The last Abbot of Glastonbury 
and other Essays (1908). 
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tension, and once the searcher has gained a new foothold in 
her limitless, unexplored realms, he finds new interests, new 
problems, attracting him further, and calling aloud for solu- 
tion. So our historian, having once won his vantage-ground 
in Reformation history, found three further and more funda- 
mental lines of research opening out before him. 

Of these, the first he took up was further investigation 
into the result of the English Reformation on the central 
religious rite of Catholicism; and this work eventually led 
to his well-known mission to Rome in connection with Angli- 
can Orders. 

Then came a study of the psychological moment at which 
the downward slide began, which ended in the great catas- 
trophe. This led to deeper studies on the whole previous 
history, some in detail on the Black Death, and on England 
before the Reformation—others on the still remoter past. But 
these latter naturally become broader and less detailed, as 
they receded from the period of primary interest to the 
writer. 

Thirdly, there was the study of the Bible, which the re- 
formers pretended to have introduced for the first time to the 
people at large. In a sense we may say that this line of 
study has led to his second visit to Rome in connection with 
the revision of the Vulgate, and that this in turn has culmin- 
ated in his Cardinalate. 

Bearing this logical sequence of his literary career in 
mind, we may now briefly resume our sequence of criticisms 
on the various volumes, taking them generally in the chrono- 
logical order in which they appeared ; and which, needless to 
add, cannot precisely represent the triple line of logical se- 
quence noted above. 

In 1890, the year after the publication of 7he Suppres- 
sion, there was a good deal of controversy on the Anglican 
Ritual Question, culminating with the “ Lincoln Case”; and 
with such subjects occupying public attention, it was no won- 
der that Dom Gasquet also turned his attention to them, and 
produced, in collaboration with Mr. Bishop, a volume, which 
Father Morris calls, “of hardly less than national import- 
ance.” 


Edward V/. and the Book of Common Prayer is in fact a 
judicial inquiry into the origin and early history of the Anglican 
prayer-book, and the object is to ascertain from a minute and 
careful examination of the various stages through which it has 
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passed, whether the Book of Common Prayer is an honest at- 
tempt to remain as near to the Breviary and the Missal in pre- 
vious use as would be compatible with the Anglican position, 
or whether the prayer-book is to be looked on as intentionally 
different from what had gone before, and to be classed with 
the Lutheran liturgies of the Continent.! 


It will be unnecessary here to describe in detail the new 
documents brought forward in this book, or the strong and 
logical criticism to which they are subjected. The conclu- 
sion is: 

Luther’s handiwork and Cranmer'’s agree in the total negation 
of sacrifice, which is the central thought of the ancient Mass. 


Ot all comments on this volume, the most powerful no 
doubt is this, that when, a few years later (1894—1896), it 
was thought advisable to investigate the whole subject of 
Anglican Orders at Rome by a special commission, Father 
Gasquet was given the principal part among the consultors 
and experts called together for that purpose. When the in- 
quiry was completed, he received a complimentary brief 
(March 17, 1897) from Leo XIII., and was also appointed 
a consultor of the Pontifical Commission for the Reunion of 
Dissident Churches. He afterwards, in 1911, to counteract 
certain inaccurate rumours that had become current about 
the proceedings in Rome, published Zeaves from my Diary, 
1894—1896.? 

Meantime, the writer’s mind was at work on what I have 
called his second line of research; that is, tracing back the 
Reformation to its predisposing causes. As we have heard, 
he had already declared that the Black Death held an import- 
ant place among such causes. This contention, which was 
not generally recognized before Father Gasquet’s time, was 
driven home by him in Zhe Great Pestilence 1348—9, now 
commonly known as 7he Black Death (1893). 


The “ Black Death,” he tells us, and he proves his assertion by 
overwhelming evidence, inflicted what can only be called a deep 
wound in the social body : it formed the real close of the medizval 
period. The ecclesiastical system was wholly disorganized and 
more than half ruined: the effect as regards education was pre- 
judicial beyond the power of calculation: in the people it pro- 
duced a religious paralysis. Such was the depopulation among 


1 Tue Montu, December, 1890, pp. 475—484. 
2 Reviewed March 1911, p. 326. 
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the labouring class, that the survivors became conscious of a new 
power. Their labours were at a premium, and hence followed 
a complete social revolution.' 


The reviewer concludes with regret that the book closes 
without our hearing any details of the recovery from this 
scourge, and “‘we can but hope that at no distant day we may 
have from the same pen another work, supplementing in this 
direction that which we have been considering.?® 

This very natural desire was duly gratified in time; but 
owing, we presume, to Dom Gasquet’s preoccupations with 
the Anglican Orders commission from 1894 to 1896, Zhe 
Lve of the Reformation did not appear till 1899. 


This is a book full of good things, and we are glad to believe 
that the author's high reputation will cause it to be widely read. 
It is, we think, the most generally attractive of all the volumes 
which we owe to Father Gasquet’s unremitting diligence.® 


But before this, in 1897, had come, there appeared another 
book of equal or even greater importance, 7e English Bible 
and other Essays (1897). This gathers up several smaller his- 
torical publications( mostly studies on life in medizval schools, 
monasteries, &c.), but the matter of chief importance was the 
contention, bold because made in the face of so much highly 
respected English criticism, that the well-known codices of 
the Old English Bible, which have hitherto always been 
labelled as Wickliffite, are not such, but Catholic. This 
theory, indeed, has been controverted, and we have not yet 
heard the last word en the subject. The impulse which gave 
vogue to reading the Scriptures in the vernacular was indeed 
tinged with Lollardry; but it does not follow that every ver- 
sion then made was stained with Wickliffite doctrine. Dom 
Gasquet’s contention holds the field that the indiscriminate 
labelling of every old English text of the Bible as Wickliffite 
is untenable. The public use of the Pater and Ave in the 
vernacular began during Henry’s schism; but how absurd 
would it be to describe as schismatical every devotion or 
prayer-book, which prescribed or involved the public recita- 
tion of the “ Hail Mary”’! 

Full of matter as all these essays are, it is difficult to stop 
where so much invites quotation. But our only object, as we have 
! Tue Montu, April, 1894, p. 58. 

2 Ibid. April, p. 582. 
® Tue Montu, December, 1899, p. 653. 
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said, is to recommend the study of this fascinating volume in 
its entirety. 


With this book may be classed for our present purposes 
the Abbot’s edition of 7he Bosworth Psalter, a later work, 
published in 1908. 

Here it will be necessary to turn back and enumerate the 
considerable number of volumes, which might have made the 
reputation of a lesser writer, but which, for lack of space, 
may here be summarily treated as opera minora. The more 
important of these again refer to monastic life as Zhe Vita 
Antiquissima of St.Gregory (1904); Collectanea Anglo- 
Premonstratentia (Historical Society of Great Britain, 
1904); Luglish Monastic Life (1904, two editions); Zhe 
Greater Monasteries of England (1908); The Abbot o; 
Aberbrothoc (1907). Some Letters of St. Bernard (1904), 
also Letters of St. John of Avila. 

He also supervised or wrote introductions for Monta- 
lembert’s Alonks of the West (1896), and The Conferences 
of St. Francis of Sales (1883). 

On ecclesiastical life in the middle ages—Zugland under 
the Old Religion (1912); Parish Life in Medieval Eng- 
land (1906); Henry 111. and the Church (1905); and other 
smaller pieces, as A Short History of the Catholic Church 
in England (1903). He edited others, as Cobdett’s His- 
tory of the Reformation (C.T.S., 1897). 

On modern times, the most important volume is Zord 
Acton and his Circle (1906), which deals chiefly with the 
editing of the Rambler and its successors. This was a deli- 
cate task: 


The attitude taken up by Lord Acton at the time of the 
Vatican Council has coloured the medium through which his 
earlier career has been viewed. . . . If this collection of letters 
is a full revelation of the intercourse between him and his most 
trusted coadjutor any doubt as to the sincerity of Acton's devo- 
tion to the Catholic Church is now set at rest. . . . As to this 
we would even go further than Abbot Gasquet. 


But the question arises, are the materials printed, suffi- 
cient to form a final judgment on that intricate subject? Here 
in truth both the Abbot and our reviewer suffered from hav- 
ing had to write before the appearance of Mr. Ward’s Vew- 
man. Newman's mind was so sympathetic and yet so loyal, 


1 Tue Montn, May, 1897, p. §51. There was another edition in 1908 
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both to his friend and to the Church, that his letters may act 
as a sort of barometer, by which even slight deflections from 
the true Catholic ideal may be observed, and the observation 
will be generally accepted. However excellent the Abbot's 
editorship of the materials accessible to him, they could not 
be accepted as altogether putting out of controversy the points 
that were in doubt, at all events, not with that clearness which 
is at present attainable. But, however this may be, the 
book, in its entirety, “is beyond question a most acceptable 
volume.’ 

Besides these we have 7'he Religious Troubles in France, 
their origin and development (1904), and, of course, quite 
a number of Sermons, Conference-Papers and the like, far 
too numerous even to glance at here, though some discourses 
as The Pallium (1892), as The Mission of St. Augustine, 
The Price of the Mass (1913), will not easily be forgotten 
by those who heard them. Over and above all this there is 
also his work on the revision of the Vulgate, of which we have 
hitherto only had popular accounts delivered in articles in 
American and English journals. 

Looking back, we see that a truly great work has been 
done for the medizval Church, and especially for its monastic 
life. In the first place “the stone is rolled away.” The 
barrier of prejudice that, for so many years, prevented 
friendly, or at least, easy approach to the monks of old, and 
to their history, has been removed. And through this open- 
ing Cardinal Gasquet has proceeded to make clear many 
a bright and broad field for further research. He has elabor- 
ated lines of profitable study, which stretch back right up 
to the beginnings of Western monasticism. In the words 
of congratulation, of which one now hears so many, this is 
one of the notes most often struck, that the Cardinal has made 
our generation appreciate the old monastic life and the mid- 
dle ages in an intimate and kindly way, which was not even 
expected before he began his labours. 

Again, we note the unusual respect with which his judg- 
ment is everywhere received. The passages above recited pre- 
pare for this, though it should be remembered that they are 
quoted from criticisms of separate works, and do not profess 
to treat the broader question of the writer’s general merits. 
One may say, without fear of giving offence, that no English 





1 Tue Mont, November, 1906, pp. 546, &c. 
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ecclesiastical writer since Cardinal Newman has enjoyed a 
higher reputation for prudence, sobriety and erudition. His 
writings are all redolent of the true Benedictine spirit, calm 
and peaceful, full of vigour, learning and sweet reasonable- 
ness. 

Yet all this time we have been speaking only of the 
literary man. If we would complete our picture we should 
have to write not less fully on the man who has so long been 
Abbot President of his English brethren, who has been so 
trusted in Rome, who is so popular with his fellow-country- 
men, whose personal friendship is treasured by a huge and 
extraordinarily varied circle, with a warmth which again sur- 
passes all common standards. 

To the loss of students, but for the common good, the 
historian’s career has reached its term in the Cardinal’s pur- 
ple. May we augur for him in the future, a success no less 
ample than that which has attended him in the past. 

Repleatur in bonis desiderium tuum: renovabitur ut 
aquila juventus tua, 


J. H. POLLEN. 
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IV. ARTLESS FINANCE. 


IMPRUDENT speculation of any kind allures me irresistibly. 
After puzzling out that riddle about the hundred animals 
which cost a hundred pounds (deer £5, sheep £1, and rabbits 
I1s.), at the age of ten, I became inordinately fond of making 
calculations; and it seemed quite natural that, as time went 
on, Financial papers should take the place of Euclid and 
Algebra. So I studied the money markets, and became won- 
derfully successful (or clever) at buying and selling: buying 
when there was a scare of war or a threatened railway strike, 
and selling as soon as the halfpenny papers had started some 
new sensation for the public at large. 

It seemed very easy, a delightful sort of game; and when 
all one’s rash investments turn out trumps, how can one be 
expected to believe the old wiseacre once-bitten-twice-shy 
kind of friend, who warns one that it is the height of folly to 
put capital into any concern yielding more than three and a 
half, or four per cent? Everyone I knew wanted a larger 
income, and so did I; there was nothing very strange in that 
(though perhaps it was strange that even then I wanted it for 
the most part to give away), and after all one has to Jearn by 
experience. 

Sooner or later there seems to come to all investors a 
period of unaccountable carelessness, or inconceivable reck- 
lessness, or sheer bad luck—or it may be that a child has 
ear-ache. In my case Betty was ill, and all business had to 
be neglected: important documents could not be found, tele- 
grams necessitating an immediate answer were simply set 
aside ; whilst, to crown all, a threatened strike really did take 
place and upset all my calculations. 

After the crash it is no use attempting to analyze these 
things. To my mind the story of Job supplies the most 
satisfactory explanation: one day his servants came and told 
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him that all his oxen, and asses, and sheep, and camels, and 
children were gone; one day a wire from my broker an- 
nounced a somewhat similar fate to me; and as the reason 
given by the devil for Job’s great trial was that he wanted to 
find out whether under such circumstances that simple and 
upright man would still be disposed to serve God, I have great 
hopes that in my case the reason may have been the same. 
It was a process well adapted for testing qualification. 
Amongst other things I had shares in a mine. The best 
definition of a mine that I have ever heard is, “ a hole in the 
ground owned by a liar.” It was exactly that kind of mine, 
and when I found it out the shares were still selling at a large 
price. It would have been quite easy to have cleared out at a 
considerable profit. We were not without good friends, who, 
knowing all the circumstances of the case, urged upon us 
such a course of procedure; but the conscience of a simple, 
upright man does not allow him to sell shares which he knows 
to be worthless—even in an open market. 

Not for nothing was I wedded to a man like Job! To- 
gether we watched all our hopes of an income for the future 
dwindling down to zero—and then the valueless certificates 
formed our burnt offering. 

For a consolation I now picture some poor widow, with 
a large family of orphan children, who might have bought 
those shares, and who was enabled by our sacrifice to invest 
her savings in a sounder species of property. It really may 
be so—one can never tell. 

Having thus reached the very limit of hand-to-mouth 
poverty we thanked God that henceforth we should be free 
from care. The Lord’s Prayer admirably expressed our 
needs; and that was certainly a great thing gained. For 
the future I resolved to take advice—the Saints’ advice, and 
to try their methods of finance. 

St. Francis of Assisi recommended us to work for God, 
and to trust Him for the payment. 

St. Francis of Sales said: “ Ask for nothing and refuse 
nothing.” 

“Casting myself wholly on God’s Fatherly providence, 
I renounce all care and solicitude for to-morrow concerning 
anything belonging to this life,” said the Ven. Father Baker. 

‘“* Keep close to the will of your adorable Master,”’ wrote 
Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity; “ look upon each joy and 
each suffering as coming directly from Him, and your life 
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will be a continual Communion, for all things will be like a 
Sacrament coming from God to you.” 

“In all things may the most holy, most sweet, and most 
loveable will of God be done,” said St. Ignatius. 

“When we know how to unite ourselves to God and to 
His Holy Will, accepting whatever He decrees, we possess 
everything,” said St. Teresa. But to follow St. Teresa, 
besides faith, one requires a merry sense of humour. There 
come times when for a reward it feels as if one was foo 
tired—oh! so tired—when one has terrible neuralgia all 
church time, and when one gets soaked to the skin again on 
the walk home, to find no fire, no dinner, and no dry clothes. 
In such a condition it is very difficult to remember that one 
really does possess everything! but it helps considerably to 
recollect how under very trying circumstances she once ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ This, dear Lord, is how You treat Your friends!” 
adding, ‘‘ No wonder then that You have so few friends! "’ 

I think that the whole point of our present system of art- 
less finance is that at the judgment-day we look forward to 
being recognized as /riends. 

Our porch, with its box-seat and flap-table, is something 
more than an outlet for Betty’s energy. Under whatever 
disguise suffering humanity comes knocking at our door she 
never fails to recognize that it is He/ And as charity, like 
a sea of love, covers a multitude of sins, I cannot help hoping 
that by now our sins lie drowned beneath two thousand cups 
of tea. For us a hand-to-mouth existence chiefly means ours 
are the hands and theirs the mouths to feed. But this is as it 
should be, for one-of my great ambitions has always been 
that the steps to our door may be worn away by the feet of 
the poor. (A travelling tinker, who led his pony up after 
him, assisted enormously, I must acknowledge, towards the 
appearance of destruction! ) 

“* Five steps at the gate and three steps at the door,” we 
often remind our visitors in the dark; and the Pilgrim Christ 
knows that three stand for Faith, Hope and Charity ; and that 
five are in honour of His five wounds. Many sad hearts and 
wounded limbs come to be healed with sympathy and boracic 
ointment and linen rags; and we find ourselves better able 
to sympathize with the wants of the poor now that we know 
what it means to have nothing, and no one to turn to but God. 
Golden hearts are much easier to cultivate in a meadow where 
“the root of all evil” has been done away. Our present 
VOL. CXXIIL. MM 
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Coin of the Realm isa picture of the Holy Face, before which 
a lamp burns in an alcove in our Martha-room, and a book 
in which we write the names of all those whose troubles we 
are not able to relieve immediately lies ever before this in- 
exhaustible treasury. We try to say to our visitors, as did the 
Holy Man of Tours, by way of explanation: “‘ This means 
that when you have finished your business you must go, or 
talk of God”; but it is rather a difficult thing to say! 

Very naturally, worldly-minded people think us rich and 
eccentric; or if indeed convinced that we are really poor, 
they feel bound to censure our imprudence. That St. 
Francis of Assisi said, “‘ I will not be a thief; it would be 
reckoned to us as theft if we gave not to one in greater need,”’ 
conveys no meaning at all to the generality of minds. Per- 
haps only he, who named the birds his “ little sisters,” fully 
understands how, in following in his footsteps, our thoughts 
are borne upon the wings of our spiritual desires far above 
the earth. The world’s prudence and its conventions are 
nothing to us; not that we defy the world on its own ground, 
but simply because we move in another sphere of thought 
where these things have no part. 

The secret of our philosophy is that we try /o give in- 
stead of trying to ge¢. Everyone will admit that “ Give and 
Take "’ is a lovely motto—so long as you are prepared to give, 
whilst others take. But it is one thing to have a transcen- 
dental ideal and quite another to live up to it. And we are 
kept for ever humble by the 77reatise on Heroic Virtue, in 
which Benedict XIV. lays down that excellence in the virtues 
cannot be said to be proved by acts, however manifold and 
heroic, unless such acts are elicited promptly, easily and with 
delight. 

Practice, of course, makes perfect ; and, what with a door 
bell and a penny post, the man or woman intent on acquiring 
the habit of giving, in an intense degree, is not without 
opportunity. Three times a day, in the letter-box at our 
gate, and at all hours, from early morn to dewy eve, upon 
the box-seat at our door, we find the opportunities to hand. 
Some people want our time, and some our money; but 
whether it be an editor asking for manuscript “ for the love of 
God,” in support of some good cause, or a fellow-authoress 
whose sister is ill, and whose loving endeavours to provide 
necessaries are inadequately remunerated by magazines, 
knowing nothing of the disadvantages under which she writes, 
we make it our aim never to refuse. 
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“* When you see anyone standing in need of assistance do 
not ask yourself why someone else did not help him, but 
think to yourself that you have found a treasure,”’ remarked 
some spiritual financier (whose name at the moment I for- 
get); and, acting on this advice, we have found treasures 
numberless. Years ago I just treated the poor as poor, feel- 
ing sorry for them, and trying to be kind, but it did not 
answer. Taken on that level one has no remedy, nothing to 
fall back on, when one is disappointed or deceived; when 
they tell tales of each other; when people blame one for in- 
discretion. Betty, I resolved, should receive the poor in the 
Person of Christ alone, and her charities should be offered 
for His sake only. No failure would be possible then, and 
there could be no fear of disappointment: she would rise 
above all earthly considerations, believing that our worldly 
goods being lent by God are borrowed from the poor, so that 
when she gave them anything she would give them back their 
own. But it even makes Betty laugh when I say, “ Thank you 
for lending me your hat last summer,” as I hand the head- 
dress she stands in need of to a stranger at the door. How- 
ever, surprise and laughter are, I take it, all part of the game 
of love. That woman with the bad eyes, to whom St. 
Francis “ returned” a mantle containing twelve loaves of 
bread, at first imagined that it must be a joke! not till she 
realized that Brother Warden was in earnest did she accept 
the gift, rejoicing and praising the Lord. 

Some of the poor are easier than others, I must admit, 
to treat in this way. Once for three days running I “ re- 
turned " walking shoes, and house shoes, and felt slippers 
to a woman with a mania for gathering water-cress on rainy 
days. (That woman proved a regular Turk for shoes, and I 
began to understand how it is that those who really mean to 
follow Christ must follow Him barefoot.) It was almost 
more than my patience could endure. It did seem such an 
unnecessary waste to spoil good leather going after water- 
cress which no one wanted to buy; yet the woman looked so 
draggled and pitiable a sight on her return journey that Betty 
had to make a purchase, without letting her know we grow 
far nicer cress in our own little pool down by the river. 

In the old days, when I called a beggar a beggar, I used 
to get dreadfully vexed with the women who dragged their 
wretched sick babies all round the country, in the pouring 
rain, trying to sell packets of needles and pins to house- 
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holders who didn’t want to buy. The stock-in-trade got 
ruined; the babies, naturally, got very much worse; and the 
women came whining at my door to ask if I could help them, 
complaining of having only taken one penny as the result of 
the whole day's outing ‘‘ Our Lady and the Little Lord,” 
whispers Betty nowadays, before I can give vent to my exas- 
peration, and then I know they only look like that to remind 
us of the closed doors at Bethlehem. 

“It takes three generations to make a gentleman,” the 
old adage tells us, and sometimes I feel as if it must take 
thirty to make a woman really gentle—or even more, as many 
generations as from Eve to Mary. In spite of the best reso- 
lutions in the world one is always forgetting and falling back 
to the hereditary standpoint. 

“That dreadful old man again!"’ I am apt to exclaim 
when I catch a glimpse of a certain ragged, filthy creature 
coming up the path. I simply can’t rise to thinking of his 
dirty old sack and his importunity as representative of our 
Pilgrim Christ; and standing near him I forget all the sweet 
things a well-known singer used to say about her heart being 
touched “ by the smell of the poor.” Betty has to open the 
door, because to her the case presents less difficulty. “* Oh, 
Mummy, how can you say that about our Lord?” she cries, 
quite shocked. ‘“ He only dresses up like that to see if we 
shall know Him, and 7 always know Him in a minute.”’ These 
people with cat’s eyes, and what looks like dirty cotton-wool 
stuck round their jaws, prefer to deal with her: so does the 
little old woman who askes for sewing in a voice like a weeny 
baby. One day, intending to be kind, I offered her some 
sewing to do for us, but she looked pathetic, saying she was 
over eighty and her eyes were getting dim. She borrows 
“‘ threepence till Friday,” and says the following week, ‘‘ now 
I shall owe you sixpence,” or ninepence, as the case may be, 
until the debt is forgiven, and then she starts afresh. To 
the child, who waits upon her, she really seems rather amus- 
ing, and clever at arithmetic; and she brings a hand-basket 
in case we may give her more than she is able to carry away 
in a parcel, which testifies to a provident disposition worthy 
of having fallen on better days. 

The poor old deaf and dumb carpenter, who carves little 
stools, is another of Betty’s special clients, they do so beauti- 
fully for the dolls to sit on; but when I found that he could 
manufacture stools much faster than I could earn half- 
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crowns, I hit on the effective plan of asking for a frie-diew 
chair, giving him measurements and half the money in ad- 
vance. That was about a year ago, and he has not yet re- 
turned. 





* * * * * 





* 








Ir a financial world of this sort the question may arise, 
“Where does the money come from? You can’t be always 
giving without having something to give! So how do you get 
it?’’ One answer would be to say that we work all day and 
write far into the night, and that although nearly all our 
labours go unpaid it is perhaps indirectly from our work that 
our resources come. Anyhow, I take it, this is St. Francis 
of Assisi’s grand idea. Somehow the balance does remain 
well kept. One stands continually on the edge of a precipice 
without ever actually toppling over. 

It may be some one sends a postal order for a book, or 
stamps for a song, or a publisher forwards royalties or an 
editor a cheque, or a little legacy arrives in the very nick of 
time. Or it may be that a loving hand places a parcel of 
groceries in our porch-box,—that happened when our need 
was quite extreme, and was a kindly deed for which my grati- 
tude will never die. On another occasion a five pound note 
turned up anonymously, at exactly the right moment to cover 
a debt which would otherwise have kept me awake at night 
and gone far to turn my hair grey. Oncea dear friend, whose 
sister had died, sent us some enormous parcels of clothes 
(which made the postman laugh), and for that winter we had 
no lack of good things to give away. 

At Christmas time it has happened that on starting out 
with immense faith and a long list of cottagers who must, 
who simply must, receive those presents to which the habits 
of a lifetime have accustomed them, Betty and I have met the 
postman with the very sum we needed in a letter from an un- 
expected quarter. 

And sometimes, when it is for the expenses of a journey, 
—the journey of a son to his mother, which takes place 
annually, and is to me a sacred trust that must at all costs 
be fulfilled,-sometimes, although the day before there has 
seemed no possibility of raising two golden sovereigns, to- 
wards evening a well-dressed stranger has walked up the path, 
requiring singing lessons next term for which he wishes to be 
allowed to pay in advance. 
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And once, just once, when the journey was an act of 
reparation, when the call was very urgent, and the suffering 
intense, and there seemed to be nobody else quite qualified 
to fill the breach, the ten shillings needed to reach the dese- 
crated shrine almost appeared to fall from Heaven. Loving 
the family and knowing that their fault could only have been 
one of ignorance, I felt convinced that this calamity had 
fallen upon them for the glory of God; so Betty and I made 
bold to kneel before our picture of the Holy Face and de- 
mand a miracle (our hearts were so aching with sympathy 
that it did not feel presumptuous) ; the master of the house 
had gone out to see if there was anything pay-worthy which 
could be done, and half-an-hour later, to our great delight, 
—though not, I must say, in the least to our surprise—he 
walked in, quite unconscious of anything very extraordinary 
having happened, with half a sovereign in his hand. He had 
just found it shining before him in the middle of the road! 
So we went and prayed for forgiveness on the spot where the 
Holy Sacrifice used to be offered, and a complete recovery 
ensued. 

* * * * * * 

Now would you not say our way of living is a real finan- 
cial success? To be able under such circumstances, in the 
twentieth century, to exist at all—7hat is the miracle! I think. 

Of course you might describe this state of things as “‘ just 
a bare existence,’ yet eternal life has been summed up as 
“‘ perfect correspondence with a perfect environment,” and I 
know the Saint of Poverty would say we live—we Jive. 


VIOLET O’CONNOR. 














The Campaign of Slander against Catholic 
South America.’ 


—f———— 


II. FACTS versus FICTIONS. 


THE Protestant missions of South America date from the 
first half of the nineteenth century. For we may leave out 
of account such incidents as the temporary occupation of 
Bahia by the Dutch in the seventeenth, when they proclaimed 
that a chief object of their enterprise was to bring the light 
of Calvinistic Protestantism to the benighted Continent, and 
the later efforts of the Moravians in British Guiana, and the 
adjacent Dutch colony. After the series of Revolutions that 
shook off the rule of Spain, the Bible Society envoys made 
their appearance about 1823, but we may place the be- 
ginnings of organized effort in 1844, when the South 
American Missionary Society? was founded. This gives the 
Protestant Missions a record of some seventy years. 

What are the results? The latest attempt that I can find 
to make a complete estimate for the ten Republics of the 
Continent is that which Dr. Speer gives in his South American 
Problems.’ He takes it from the statistical statement for 
1911 in Zhe World Atlas of Christian Missions. The figures 


1 Referring in the April MonTH to the General Secretary of the Evangelical 
Union of South America, Mr. A. Stuart McNairn, I am informed that, misled 
by a certain similarity of names, I ascribed to him a newspaper attack on the 
Portuguese Jesuits which appeared in the Scotsman in November, 1910, and of 
which the author was Mr. Stuart E. McNair. I am glad to take this opportunity 
of withdrawing that particular charge, with due apologies to Mr. McNairn. 

2 This Society is still at work. Its latest balance sheet shows an expendi- 
ture of nearly £20,000, and a deficit of over £1,500, subscriptions having fallen 
off seriously. It appears to devote its energies largely to the maintenance of 
chaplaincies for the Protestants of the various business colonies in the South 
America cities. Exception might be taken to some points in its literature, but 
it is only right to say that it is not disfigured by the reckless calumnies and 
systematic misrepresentations that characterize the publications of the 
E.U.S.A. 

8 Problems of South America (New York, 1912. Published by the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions), p. 223. 
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which follow are therefore derived from Protestant authori- 
ties and may be taken as giving, if anything, an optimist 
report of the situation. 

They claim, as the result of seventy years of labour and 
expenditure, 41,307 Protestants out of a total population that 
is at least forty millions, and is more likely nearer fifty 
millions. It is about one in a thousand at most. And we 
have no clue to the source from which this body of adherents 
has been recruited; how many are South Americans? how 
many recent immigrants? how many have ever been even 
nominally Catholics? Most of them must be Protestants, be- 
longing to the great flood of European and North American 
immigration, and to the little business colonies to be found 
in many of the cities. These are the detailed figures : — 


, Ordained and 
ie Foreign , 
Societies aticlenantes Unordained Communicants. 
* Native Workers. 


199 189 4,800 
97 134 5,616 
27 27 925 
22 18 147 

244 364 28,903 
16 3 54 
45 82 572 
1g 5 61 
19 10 114 
10 6 125 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC . 1 
CHILI 

UrRucGuay . 

PARAGUAY 

BRAZIL, 

BOLIVIA 

PERU 

ECUADOR . 

VENEZUELA . 

COLOMBIA 


NORM DOW ADO 


TOTALS 76 698 838 41,307 


How small the number is in proportion to the efforts ex- 
pended will be realized when it is noted that between foreign 
and native missionary agencies there are no less than 1,536 
propagandists of Protestantism in the ten Republics of South 
America. Dividing the flock between them we have an 
average of between 26 and 27 to each missionary. Of course 
the actual number varies in different places. In Ecuador, 
where 24 missionaries have gathered in a little flock of 61 
disciples, the average is 2} communicants to each missionary 
agent. If—as is likely—the missionaries themselves are 
reckoned in the total of communicants the number is even 
lower. In Venezuela the average is 3.9; in Paraguay it is 
3.8; in Peru it is 4.5. I think these figures show I was 
abundantly justified in saying that the Protestant missions 
in South America have given only the scantiest results. With 
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such a slender harvest, after seventy years of labour, one may 
safely say that South America does not want them. 

Peru, with its 127 missionary agents presiding over a 
flock of 572 communicant members, is part of the field 
covered by the operations of the Evangelical Union of South 
America, which spends more than £12,000 a year on its 
missions. Let us examine its detailed reports. The latest 
available figures are those for 1912, published in the annual 
reports from the missionaries in the issue of South America 
for May, 1913.! The Argentine stations report a total mem- 
bership of 235, an increase of 45 during the year. How 
many of these are South Americans we are not told, but in 
the local reports there is mention of recruits coming in from 
the immigrants, men of many nations and often from the 
non-Catholic parts of Europe. Thus Mr. Schmitt reports 
from Coronel Suarez: — 


Another feature of our work here is our activities among the 
German-Russians.2 We were able to give them a regular meet- 
ing every Sunday, preceded by a German Sunday School regis- 
tering sixty-eight children with an attendance of twenty-five. 
The German-Russian believers, twelve in number, have really 
caught the spirit of evangelization and prayer. 

Mr. Strachan reports that the mission among the quarry- 
men of Tandil has open-air meetings among a population 
made up of 
quite a number of different nationalities, Greeks, Turks, Syrians, 
Austrians, Hungarians, Germans, French, Danes, Portuguese, 
Montenegrinos, Italians and Spaniards, the last two nationalities 
predominating. 


Ne results are reported but it is “a splendid opening.” 
At Chubut we hear of a revival among the Welsh settlers, 
and the formation of a Committee of “ Congregationalists, 
Calvinistic Methodists and Baptists to study the question of 
evangelizing the Spanish-speaking people.” But all the 
Welsh settlers are not keen on the business, for Mr. Roberts 
writes that— 
If only the Welsh Christians of the valley were fired with 
the love of souls this territory might be easily evangelized. Thank 
1] have the later reports for the year 1913, published in the issue of 
South America for May, 1914, but they give no general statistics, and claim a 
very few ‘‘conversions.” 1913 has evidently been a disappointing year in 
everything except the receipt of subscriptions, which show a marked increase. 
2 Probably Lutherans from the German-speaking Baltic provinces of Russia 
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God, there are many among the Welsh friends who are trying 
to do something for the “ other sheep " around, but much more 
might be done. We have been here nearly four years, toiling 
all the time but catching few fish. 


The Brazilian statistics are given in very full detail. They 
tell the tale of much effort expended with the smallest results. 
In the great city of San Paulo, with its 350,000 inhabitants,! 
this is the year’s record: — 


Meetings, 427; with 20,295 attendances. 
Visits made, 250; tracts, &c., distributed, 27,015. 
Conversions, 37; losses, 10; total believers, 140. 


And this is the largest flock the E.U.S.A. has gathered 
anywhere in Brazil. Average attendance at meetings works 
out at between 47 and 48. At every centre we see the same 
contrast between the efforts made and the result obtained, 
and everywhere and in every case but one backsliders are 
noted. At Jacarehy 263 meetings and the distribution of 
over 6,000 tracts brought in two converts, but one “ believer'”’ 
abandoned the fold, and at the year end the total flock was 
only 13. 

Parahybuna, “a thriving, but dark little town,” was in- 
vaded early in the year by the “ Brazilian pastor evangelist, 
Sefior Benedicto Hirth."”’ The name makes one suspect he is 
the son of an immigrant family of German Lutherans. He ap- 
pears to have started with a flock of seven local Protestants, 
for he reports 22 gains, 3 losses, and a total of 26 believers. 
Rio Verde gives as its record: 4 conversions, no losses and a 
total of 36; Catalao: 10 conversions, 2 losses, total 66; and 
Gamelleira: 9 conversions, 14 losses, and a total of 131, a 
small decrease on the year. The local E.U.S.A. agent at 
this place is a practical man. He asks for a five-horse power 


1 Sefior Moreno Lacalle, of the Pan-American Union, Washington, writing 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia, states that the Catholic population of the 
San Paulo province is two-and-a-half millions. Of the city of San Paulo, he 
notes that it is the See of an Archbishop, and amongst its institutions are 
‘the Seminario Provincial for ecclesiastical students, the Seminario Central, 
the Seminario das Educandas, under the Sisters of St. Joseph, for the educa- 
tion of poor girls; the Gymnasio de San Bento, directed by the Benedictines; 
the Gymnasio Diocesano de S. Paulo, under the Marist Brothers; the 
Gymnasio de Nossa Senhora de Monte Carmo, and the Lyceu de Artes e 
Officios do Sagrado Coracao de Jesus. The Catholic publications in the 
diocese are the Boletin ecclesiastico, the official organ; Ave Maria, Estandarte 
Catholico, Uniao Catholica. The city, founded in 1561, is one of the most 
populous (350,000 in 1910) and prosperous in Brazi!; it is the centre of its 
coffee trade, Brazil's greatest industry.” 
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engine, with circular saw, maize and rice-husking machines 
and a corn-mill. This would “help local industry.” It 
would also—though he does not say so—enable the missionary 
to put money in the pockets of the “ believers.”" At Pouso 
Alto things are at a standstill. The mission is evidently un- 
popular. It has suffered from “ one of Rome’s most spiteful 
attacks.”” It appears that “the Hall was invaded, the be- 
lievers assaulted, and the furnishings smashed."’ As Mr. Bal- 
four once remarked, “‘ there are limits to human endurance,” 
and I suppose the Pouso Alto Brazilians at last got tired of 
hearing their religion denounced as idolatry and their priests 
as hypocrites and scoundrels. There are 39 believers in the 
place. Nineteen converts were made in 1912, but 19 “ be- 
lievers "’ deserted the mission. Goyaz reports I 4 conversions, 
7 losses, total believers 45. Cuyaba is, so far as the mission 
is concerned, in a state of collapse. It has been impossible 
to secure a hall. The 15 “ believers ” meet in private houses. 
There are no conversions. Altogether the Brazilian record 
must be depressing for any friend of the E.U.S.A. who has 
“a head for figures ”’ and is not satisfied with fine promises 
as to the future. 

In Peru, we are told, “ the history of the work has been a 
sad one,” but it “‘ was never more promising, nor so pregnant 
with possibilities.” It is always ‘“‘ promising,’’ and there are 
alway; “ possibilities.”" At Lima we hear of the distribution 
and sale of literature, and the acquisition of a hall, but no 
results are reported. At Arequipa the work is “ active and 
promising ” and there are “ unique opportunities.”” There is 
a “ little church ” with some “ keen Christians,” and a nurs- 
ing house. No statistics whatever of results are given, but 
there is a request for an additional £1,000. At Cuzco nurses 
are also at work and there is a mission station, but it has no 
results to record, beyond one possible convert and an appli- 
cant for membership. Mr. Austin, the missionary at Cuzco, 
reports a visit from that champion libeller of Catholicism in 
South America, Mr. Inwood, and incidentally reveals the fact 
that this great authority on Spanish America is not a complete 
master of the language of the country. Here is the record: — 


The outstanding event of the last year in Cuzco was the visit 
of the Rev. Chas. Inwood. The ministrations of our dear bro- 
ther and director, and his most helpful counsels, were greatly 
appreciated by us all. It was a real time of spiritual uplift 
and blessing, of which we shall always have happy recollections. 
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Mr. Inwood spoke at two of our meetings (Spanish) by inter- 
pretation, and these were well attended and much interest was 
manifested. He was also with us at the celebration (Spanish) 
of the Lord’s Supper on the first Sunday of September. I was 
hoping some baptisms might have taken place during his visit, 
but it was deemed advisable to postpone these. 


The only vestiges of results Mr. Austin reports are the 
following: 

Later I had application for baptism from a man who, I be- 
lieve, has been genuinely converted to God during a stay of some 
months in Cuzco. I would have baptized him, but he left for 
La Paz before I could arrange a convenient time. Mr. Baker, 
of the Canadian Baptist Mission, has written informing me that 
he has applied for baptism there. I replied agreeing to this, 
and I presume by this time the good man has made public pro- 
fession of his faith. At the time of writing I have another 
application from a young man whom I have known for about a 
year and a half, and whom I hope to baptize and receive into 
the fellowship shortly. 


A report from Urco Farm tells of the efforts to establish 
an industrial farm and mission among the Indians, but re- 
ports no results. 

I may sum up the situation by saying that these reports 
of the E.U.S.A. agencies in Argentina, Peru and Brazil, all 
tell the same tale of ‘“ promising ”’ fields that stubbornly re- 
fuse to yield a harvest. 

And the reports for 1913 confirm this view of the situ- 
ation. The confession of failure is wrapped up in much ver- 
biage, and the hope is still expressed that there will be better 
results in times to come. In Argentina more meetings have 
been held, more people spoken to and “ interested,” more 
literature distributed, but “ from a statistical point of view 
the additions to the local churches have not been numerous.” 
There is no statistical summary of these “ additions,”’ one has 
to pick them out of the flood of wordy reporting. At Tres 
Arroyos “ six members have been added,”’ though some of 
the little band of converts “ have caused us not a few heart- 
aches.” At Juarez there are three recruits; at Cascarelles 
none have come in, though “ two or three seem very near the 
Kingdom.’’ At Gonzalez Chaves there are to be two additions 
to the flock, but they are merely “ a man and his wife moving 
from Tres Arroyos.’’ At Las Flores there is no progress to 
report. The year began with 35 members, and “ this number 
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has been reduced rather than increased.” At Belgrano there 
are ‘‘ two who have professed conversion.’’ Campana reports 
six new members, Tandil the same number. Coronel Suarez 
reports a total membership of 54, with 7 converts, of whom 5 
have been baptized. The congregation of 54 includes seven 
nationalities, the German-Russians being a prominent ele- 
ment. Clearly this is a group mostly of immigrants from 
various countries, and no impression has been made on the 
Spanish American population. La Madrid tells of two con- 
verts; San Nicolas has none; San Fernando has a member- 
ship of 19, with 5 inquirers likely to come in. At Victoria, 
where “the Roman Catholics are finishing a handsome 
church,” the E.U.S.A. mission has no converts in the whole 
year. San Isidro and Chubut close the list with no new con- 
quests in the twelvemonth. On the most liberal interpretation 
of the report there are 30 or 32 converts for the year in all 
Argentina—the number of losses is not stated. 

Adding up the “ conversions ” mentioned in the reports 
from Brazil we have a total of about 80. In the Peruvian 
reports the only definite claim to success to be found 
is a statement that at Lima “ fifteen souls were led to put 
their trust in Christ.’”’ Thus the grand total for all the 
E.U.S.A. missions is a little over a 100. Once more it is 
clear that South America does not want them. 

But these Peruvian reports, notwithstanding the scanty 
show of results, are full of high-sounding phrases from which 
a casual reader might well think that Peru was on the verge 
of a new Protestant Reformation. “‘ Peru has ever been the 
stronghold of Romanism in South America,” we are told, 
“‘ but at last even in Peru the Gospel has proved triumphant. 

Looking back it would seem as though the Roman 
Catholic Church had a premonition of the coming doom of 
her power in Peru. . . . To-day in Arequipa is the day of 
supreme opportunity. . . . Forward has been the watch- 
word of our workers in the Peruvian capital. . . . The very 
citadel of Rome has been stormed and its walls of intolerance 
shaken to their foundations.” 

Yet Arequipa claims no results and Lima only 15 new 
adherents. Why all this outcry? Simply because in the 
Peruvian Lower House of Congress a resolution—-not yet rati- 
fied by the Senate—was passed proposing a revision of the 
article in the Constitution setting forth that the Catholic 
Religion is that of the State, the revision being merely in- 
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tended to make ‘it clear that there is full freedom of worship 
for the foreign business colonies. How thoroughly Catholic 
is the legislation of Peru may be judged from the evidence 
of the E.U.S.A. report itself. After all this vague and 
utterly baseless talk about the ‘‘ downfall of Romanism,” the 
E.U.S.A. agent at Lima reports that the Protestant mission 
has had to open a day-school for the children of its adherents, 
and he explains that : — 

This was made imperative by the new law enacted enforcing 
religious instruction in all the national schools, thus placing the 
children of our Church members directly under the power and in- 
fluence of the priest. The parents in our congregation have now 
withdrawn their children from the Government schools and en- 
rolled them in the Protestant school.! 


Thus we learn from this very E.U.S.A. report that a 
recent step of the Peruvian Government has been to provide 
for Catholic teaching in all the national schools. So much for 
all the loose talk of the coming downfall of the “ Romanist ”’ 
stronghold in Peru before the din made by the E.U.S.A. 
blowing its own trumpet. 

Last year this organization collected about £14,000. 
Nearly £5,000 (more than 35 per cent. of the whole) appears 
to have been expended on home charges, including the cost 
of the London office and staff and the campaign of vilifying 
Catholic South America in lectures and in printed matter 
as a means of obtaining the sinews of war. Between £8,000 
and £9,000 was spent in South America itself with the results 
we have seen. Not a few even of the friends of Protestant 
missions will agree that the money might have been better 
used here at home in an effort to bring some message of hope 
to the thousands in our cities who know not Christ. Catholic 
South America does not want these missionary heralds of dis- 
union. As for the Protestant immigrants in South America, 
other organizations provide amply for their needs. 

And let it not be forgotten that the collection of these 
wasted thousands is effected by the wide circulation of utterly 
misleading appeals. One of the leaflets of the E.U.S.A. 
bearing the title ““ Do you know?” is made up of a series 
of reckless misstatements in question form. Thus the reader 
of it is askked— 


Do you know that it (South America) is a Continent without 


1 South America, May, 1914, p. 26. 
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Christianity and without God, and that its people have never 
heard of a Saviour from sin, but are in utter darkness? 

Do you know that the so-called Christian Indians—.e., those 
who belong to the Roman Catholic Church—know nothing what- 
ever of Christianity? 


And after more of this kind of thing comes the practical 
application, “‘ Do you refuse to come to the help of the Lord?” 
—in other words, what are you going to subscribe to the funds 
of the Evangelical Union of South America? This touting for 
subscriptions by such arguments is perilously like obtaining 
money by false pretences. 

A considerable part of the money so collected is not spent 
upon missionary work of any kind, but goes to keep alive the 
campaign of written and spoken slander, in order that the 
stream of subscriptions may not cease. The money spent in 
South America gives only the poor results that have been 
already noted. Here and there small congregations are got 
together, so small in many places that one suspects the little 
flock is chiefly made up of the employees of the mission and 
their families. In many places the congregation is largely 
recruited from the Protestant immigrants. And the mis- 
sionaries, instead of preaching a Gospel of goodwill, are 
inspired by the same spirit that animates the campaign of a 
slander at home. They join with the irreligious element in 
the various countries in venomous invectives against the 
Church, its priesthood, its beliefs and its practices. They are 
thus a destructive and de-Christianizing element in South 
America. 

It is not Catholics only who take this view of their action, 
and hold that it is on the whole a mischievous one. Mr. 
Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S., who has had a wide experience of 
South America, and who says of himself: “ I am not a Catho- 
lic in belief, and have no religious prejudices whatever,” 
writes thus of the Protestant missionaries in Peru, one of the 
fields of activity of the E.U.S.A.:— 


In spite of the fact that a clause in the Constitution of the 
Republic maintains that “the nation professes the Apostolic 
Roman Catholic Religion; the State protects it, and does not 
permit the public worship of any other,” under no Latin-American 
Government is there greater freedom for, and licence accorded to, 
alien religions than in Peru. This is all the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that the Peruvians still maintain the most 
complete adhesion to Rome, and in spite of the wholly aggres- 
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sive and objectionable manner in which certain Protestant mis- 
sionaries have come to the country to stir up revolt and rebellion 
among the poor and ignorant Indians against the teaching and 
the influence of the Church. . . . The poor Indians of that 
country are of all people the most blindly devoted to their Faith, 
which forms indeed the only sheet-anchor to which they can cling 
during their usually dull, featureless and exceedingly hard lives. 
And yet it is this one consoling Faith, this one tangible, throb- 
bing hope, of which the Protestant missionaries would forcibly 
deprive them; offering them nothing in substitution, nothing but 
a rhetorical confusion of thought, a paralyzing doubt as to their 
ultimate salvation, and a veiled distrust of their best, their only 
friends, the priests .1 


Of the Protestant missionaries he further remarks :— 


The attitude of some of these well meaning, but quite tactless 
people has been little less than scandalous, and it speaks volumes 
for the good-natured tolerance of the Peruvians generally and 
of the ecclesiastical authorities in particular, that these persis- 
tent and fanatical busy-bodies should have been left almost en- 
tirely unmolested. 


And he alludes to the campaign of slander when he speaks 
of 

The noisy and meddlesome male and female missionaries, 
who, not content with invading Peruvian religious territory and 
violating the conditions under which they, as foreigners, were 
permitted to reside in the country, resorted to anathematizing 
and vilifying the Catholic priesthood in special illustrated 
volumes and countless newspaper articles, women, as usual, taking 
the lead in this unworthy crusade. 


In my first article I quoted Mr. Percy F. Martin's testi- 
mony to the good work that is being done by the Catholic 
priesthood. Since that article was written another Protestant 
observer has testified to its zeal and efficiency in dealing 
with the Indian races of the great southern Continent. Sir 
William Haggard, for many years the British Minister ac- 
credited to various South American Governments, after de- 
scribing one of his experiences in Ecuador writes thus: — 


I may mention that my observation there, and indeed in 
Brazil, where it has been my lot lately to have to do indirectly 
with the Putumayo atrocities, has shown me that the most earnest, 
the most genuine, and except when thwarted in the way that I 
have described, or in other manners incident to the surroundings, 


1 p. F. Martin, F.R.G.S., Peru in the Twentieth Century, London, 1911. 
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the most effectual agents both for civilizing the Indians and for 
protecting them from the atrocities, which, I fear, are by no 
means confined to the Putumayo district, but common to other 
rubber bearing regions in the wilderness of the upper waters 
of the Amazon, are the Roman Catholic clergy. 

The Papal Encyclical Zacrimabili statu Indorum was no 
dead letter, and his Excellency, Mgr. Aversa, the Papal Nuncio 
at Rio. was my most active ally in endeavouring to bring about 
the punishment of the white ruffians who had murdered and 
otherwise ill-treated the Putumayo Indians.! 


It would be easy to multiply such quotations. There are 
others of a different kind which are hardly less significant 
because their testimony is indirect. Georges Clémenceau, 
a life-long anti-clerical, writing of the Southern Republics, 
speaks of the high moral standard of Argentina*?; of 
the industry of the people; of the universal sobriety of the 
native workers. He tells how their drink is only maéé tea, 
and expresses a wish that some such harmless beverage could 
wean many of the French workmen from absinthe and 
brandy. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, after a tour through 
several of the Republics, speaks enthusiastically of the domes- 
tic life of the people. He notes the complete absence of an 
evil that is sapping the life of many other countries. Here 
he tells us that the women of even the wealthy classes are the 
proud mothers of many children. Another non-Catholic, Mr. 
John Barrett, the American Minister to Colombia, asserts 
that “there is less domestic infelicity in the whole of Latin- 
America than in the city of Chicago,” and he adds that “ this 
is not intended to be a reflection on North American women, 
to whom all the world pays homage, nor on Chicago. It is 
simply a statement of facts.’’* These writers are not dealing 
with any religious question, they are—as Mr. Barrett puts it 
—simply noting facts, but clearly these facts are a testimony 
to the religion and code of life that has produced such results. 

So much for the slander that South America is a Godless, 
Christless land of darkness waiting for the message of truth 
and faith brought by the emissaries of London and Chicago 
missionary agencies. 

1 The Times, April 15, 1914. 
? He is of course referring to the Argentine people, not to the drifting crowd 
of various nationalities which is to be found in a great seaport city like Buenos 


Ayres, and which includes some undesirable elements 
8 J. Barrett, ‘‘The United States and Latin America" (North American 


Review, September, 1906). 
VOL. CXXIII. NN 
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But let me not be misunderstood. In repelling these foul 
calumnies I do not for a moment wish to assert that South 
America, from the Caribbean Sea to Cape Horn, is a land of 
light and faith. To prove my case I have no need to indulge 
in such an exaggeration. But I do say that there is not one of 
the ten Republics that is not a scene of the beneficent and suc- 
cessful activity of ‘the Catholic Church; that we Catholics not 
only have no reason to speak apologetically of our South 
American brethren, but may well be proud of them; that the 
Church has done wonders towards the building up of a sound, 
healthy life among the peoples of the Southern Continent, and 
that all that is needed for the further progress of this good 
work is continued peace and order in the Republics, and free- 
dom of action for Catholic energies and influence. 

In a future paper I propose to show in more detail how 
the existing situation has developed from the past and what 
the beneficent work of the Catholic Church has been and is in 
this vast Christian continent so scandalously libelled by a 
bigoted and subsidized clique of pseudo-Christians. 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 


VOCATION. 


She sat beside the river, 
Her thoughts were lit with gleams. 
Simple like blooms and brambles, 
And voices of the streams, 
She took the thing of wonder 
From the bosom of her dreams. 


Her loveliness she knew not, 
Or cared not if she knew. 

She long had dreamed of wonder, 
And now she found it true. 
This comes but once a lifetime 

To her, and me, and you. 


She sat beside the rushes— 
Ah, me! How sweet it seems 

To understand the blossoms, 
And voices of the streams, 

And take a new-found wonder 
From the bosom of your dreams! 


Nay! Did the maiden treasure 
The thing she really knew? 
Was it a lovely fancy 
That faded as it grew? 
Such rainbow fancies often 
Are rather sweet than true. 


But since to-day her fancy 
Has still its sunny gleams, 
Since it recalls the blossoms 
And voices of the streams, 
I envy her the daring 
That realized her dreams! 


H. M. CROSS. 
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THE death of Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, most extrava- 
gant of Baconians, and the new documents described by Dr. 
Wallace in a recent issue of 7he Zimes,' have recalled in more 
than one quarter, the question of the authorship of the plays 
attributed to Shakespeare. The deeds unearthed by Dr. 
Wallace have only an indirect bearing upon the question now 
before us and do not call for more than a passing notice. 
He has made no addition this time to the list of Shakespeare 
autographs, but he has discovered some interesting papers 
illustrating the pre-eminence accorded to the young Strat- 
fordian among the tenants of the Globe playhouse. William 
Shakespeare was not an actor of superlative genius — no- 
body maintains that. Neither was he a man who came to 
London with abundant financial resources or with the prestige 
of a distinguished University career. If we were to believe Sir 
Edwin Durning-Lawrence, he could not even read, and, as we 
shall see, the Baconians to a man declare that in the matter 
of writing he could only scrawl his own name. How came 
it then that this ignorant country bumpkin, in the course of a 
dozen years, achieved a position in which he was regarded 
as virtual leader, or, at any rate, one of the leaders, of the 
theatrical company to which he belonged? We have long 
known from a Treasury account, preserved among the Pipe 
Office papers, that in March, 1595, a payment of £20 was 
made “* to William Kempe, William Shakespeare and Richard 
Burbage, servants to the Lord Chamberlayne . . . for two 
several comedies shewed by them on St. Stephen’s Day and 
Innocents’ Day”’ (1594). We know further that when a 
royal licence was granted to a score of actors in 1603 
Shakespeare’s name stood second on the list, before those of 
R. Burbage, Hemings or Condell.2 And now Dr. Wallace 
comes along and produces an ixguisitio post mortem of 1599, 


' I refer here to the extracts given in Dr. Wallace's second article, printed 
in The Times for May 1, 1914. The first article, which appeared on the previous 
day, deals with the site of the Globe theatre. 

2 See Mrs. Stopes, Fames Burbage, pp. 251—252. 
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in which the newly-built Globe theatre js described by the 
commissioners as being “in the occupation of William 
Shakespeare and others.”” We know from other documents 
that Shakespeare was xo/ the principal lessee, so that we are 
left to infer that if the commissioners call it equivalently 
Shakespeare’s theatre this was because, in popular estimation, 
Shakespeare was the most considerable person connected with 
it. Another legal document of a couple of years later 
mentions only “ Richard Burbadge and William Shakespeare, 
gent.,”’ as tenants of the same playhouse. “* Thus,” says Dr. 
Wallace, “‘ the dramatist and the great actor of his plays both 
overshadow the rest of the company, even the men who con- 
ducted the business affairs of the theatre.” For an actor who 
does not seem to have been identified with any part more 
notable than the Ghost in Hamlet, who had no command of 
money and was hardly able to sign his name, this rise in the 
world is quite inexplicable. It is only by supposing, as con- 
temporaries never doubted, that the young actor from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon was really the playwright of the company, that 
we can account for his importance in the eyes of his fellows. 
Moreover, there is much to suggest and little to discredit the 
view that a great deal of his work was that of an adapter. 
When we are asked to pronounce that certain scenes or pas- 
sages imply a range of knowledge which transcends the 
possibilities of a man of Shakespeare’s antecedents, we may 
well demand proof that the materials were not provided by 
some lay figure of an unsuccessful play which the poet’s 
genius had appropriated and quickened into life. Dramatic 
copyright in any proper sense was unknown in Elizabethan 
times, and Green’s bitter invective against “‘ the upstart crow 
beautified with our feathers ”’ acquires a very real significance 
if we understand that the dramatic failures of University 
scholars, like himself, were brilliantly transformed by the 
young “ factotum " from Stratford, who had the eye to discern 
their latent possibilities. 

it is, perhaps, a sense of the difficulty of replying to the 
line of argument just indicated which has.made Baconians so 
anxious to prove that Shakespeare was too illiterate even to 
commit a play to writing. One would have thought, to be 
sure, that the astute Lord Bacon, if he had chosen a dummy 
author to mask his literary indiscretions, would not have 
selected for the purpose a man who notoriously had a diffi- 


1 Ibid. p. 97. 
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culty in signing his own name. Of all the professions in the 
worlc that of an actor under Elizabethan conditions must 
have been least favourable to secret illiteracy. Type-written 
copies and acting editions did not exist in those days, and if 
an actor was unable to write out his part or to con it from a 
written copy all his fellow-players must have known the fact. 
None the less, our leading Baconians, sublimely indifferent to 
the logical consequences, grow eloquent over Shakespeare’s 
illiterate scrawl. They print what they call facsimiles of his 
six authentic signatures and ask if a man who wrote a hand 
like that could possibly have composed a stout folio volume of 
plays. Let me give a few illustrations of the language used. 
Mr. Edwin Reed, for example, an American writer, whose 
book Bacon versus Shakespeare, has gone through something 
like a dozen editions, thinks himself justified in saying in 
another more recent work. 


With this signature we may easily explain why the reputed 
poet, as all now admit, never wrote a letter and never received 
one.! 


I know no one, except among convinced Baconians, who 
admits anything of the sort, but let it pass. Another Ameri- 
can, who has published a special pamphlet on the subject, 
remarks concerning the signatures: 


They are all such as an illiterate person unaccustomed to 
write would be likely to scrawl, and they are so different that an 
acquaintance with one is little help to the recognition of another.? 


Even a scholar of wide legal experience like Lord Pen- 
zance raises the same difficulty. He reproduces the five sig- 
natures then available, as I have reproduced them opposite 
(A), and observes: 


Certain it is that his autographs do not look like the work 
of a scholarly man. . . . What do you think of them and what 
of the labour of writing thirty-six plays by the same hand?’ 

Similarly, the most sane and moderate of recent assail- 
ants of the Shakespearean tradition, Mr. G. Greenwood, M.P. 
(who, it should be noticed, is not himself committed to the 
Baconian hypothesis), after speaking of ‘the hopeless 
scrawls which do duty for his signatures,”’ protests that 


1 -E. Reed, The Truth concerning Stratford upon Avon and Shakespeare (Boston, 
1907), P. 57. 

2 W. H. Burr, Bacon and Shakspeve, Proof that William Shakspere could not 
write (Washington, 1886), pp. 3, 4. 

* Lord Penzance, A Fudicial Summing-Up, London, tgo2, p. 154. 
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it is hardly possible to conceive that the poems and plays were 
written in William Shakespeare's illegible, illiterate scrawl. 


And he goes on: 
All these five signatures appear to differ. Almost illegible 
as they must have been when written, except to expert decipherers 


of hieroglyphics, they are doubly so now on account of the fading 
of the ink. 


A Wo & Ga Yy + 


Orbea Myr am 
} 


YP » me 


VP vein - S rage 


[7 oe SieGpwe 


Of course, this is the sort of argument which appeals very 
much to the untrained eye, and to the rough-and-ready judg- 
ment of the average reader. Moreover, it is usually backed 
up by a so-called facsimile, which leaves much to be desired 
as a representation of the originals. I have reproduced the 
signatures here in the form in which they have appeared in 
several successive editions of Mr. Edwin Reed’s Bacon v. 
Shakespeare, as well as in many other quarters, and I do not 
hesitate to say that they are utterly misleading. The glaring 
contrast of black smudges and dead white paper produced 
by the ordinary photographic line-block, gives no suggestion 
of the finer lines and faded ink of the original, so that the 
result is in fact a caricature. How unscrupulous, or, at best, 
how heedless the reproduction is, may be judged by the fact 
that in presenting the signature found on the second page 
of Shakespeare’s will (this signature stands lowest but one 
in our “ facsimile " above), the word ¢he belonging to the 


1 Greenwood, The Shakespeare Problem Restated, pp. 14 and 17. 
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bottom line of the document itself has been added to the last 
part of the poet’s autograph. That tne testator wrote his 
name over the long tail of the # in the line above is no excuse 
for absurdly introducing an extraneous word into the signa- 
ture, as if it formed part of it. 

Far be it from me to give the impression that I regard! 
the Shakespeare signatures as models of clear writing, even 
when judged by the standard of the sixteenth century. But 
there is absolutely no reason for calling it illiterate writing. 
The defects are those of infirm health or of a man whose 
hand shows signs of overmuch use, not of unfamiliarity. 
Shakespeare died in April, 1616, and he executed his will 
on the 25th of March in the same year. Thus the three 
signatures, two of them now almost obliterated, which appear 
in the document (they are the three last in the supposed 
facsimile) were penned at the very end of his life. The 
other two are attached to deeds, drafted in March, 1613, 
three years earlier, but as they were in each case inscribed 
crosswise on the narrow strip of parchment from which a seal 
depended, the poet must have found it difficult to write natur- 
ally or at his ease. He seems, in fact, to have adopted a 
painting sort of hand like that which one often uses when one 
is trying to address a parcel on brown paper. In any case 
let us note that the sacredness and uniformity of a man’s 
signature is a convention of quite modern development, due 
very largely to banking operations and the use of cheques. 
Like many other people of that period, Shakespeare did not 
always spell his name with the same letters or write it the 
same way. It even appears that he was content to scribble 
it in a contracted form. In the sixth authentic signature 
we possess of his, that discovered a few years ago by Dr. 
Wallace, the poet seems to have signed a deposition made by 
him as witness in a law-suit by simply writing Williz Shak- 
per. Dr. Wallace reads it Shaks, but I am inclined to think 
that the last letter is meant for the / with a straight line 
through the tail which stands for fer (#).! One point, in any 


B + 
yr & a 2 = per. 
1 Several specimens of the contractions both for per and pro are to be found 
in the play scene, quoted below, which I take to be in Shakespeare’s autograph. 
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case, is very notable. The new autograph agrees with the 
most formal and legible of the signatures previously in exist- 
ence—I mean that at the end of the will—in the curious 
feature that the dot of the first ¢ in William precedes the let- 
ter itself, and is enclosed within the last curve of the V(C).! 


“i 


Now this, I venture to say, could only happen to a person 
accustomed to write rapidly. The illiterate penman, who 
laboriously traced out his name letter by letter, would get the 
dot approximately into the right place, whatever other blots 
and blunders he might perpetrate. Further, this peculiarity 
would by itself suffice to upset the preposterous supposition 
of Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence that the Shakespeare sig- 
natures were written for him by the law clerks who penned or 
witnessed the deeds. The deposition was signed in London 
on May 12, 1612, the Guildhall deed bears date, March 10, 
161 3, the will was executed in Stratford on March 25, 1616, 


1 I believe that if any more Shakespeare signatures are discovered we shall 
find this dot under the last curve of the W in every one where the Christian 
name is written at length. In the case of the first and second signatures of the 
will the writing has suffered so much that we cannot be sure whether the dot 
was originally there or not. In the Guildhall deed it seems still to be clearly 
discernible, while in the only other known autograph the poet has signed 
simply W, so that we should not expect it. For an account of Dr. Wallace's 
discovery see Harper's Magazine, March, 1910. Correct facsimiles are there 
given both of the deposition itself (as above) and of the other Shakesperean 
signatures, 
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and yet in each case we have this curious dot under the W. 
Is it likely that the same clerk would have written Shakes- 
peare’s name in each case, and is it not even more improbable 
that three different men should agree in inserting this pe- 
culiar dot in the same position? 

But the fact is that the Baconian contention regarding 
Shakespeare’s supposed difficulty in writing is utterly with- 
out foundation, and no one has dealt it a heavier blow than 
Sir E. Durning-Lawrence himself when he went down to 
Somerset House “ to examine the will under the strongest 
magnifying glasses” and formulates his conclusions as 
follows: 


The document might therefore have been, and I myself am 
perfectly certain that it was, marked with the name of William 
Shakespeare by the solicitor, Francis Collyns, who wrofe the body 
of the will. . . . The more you examine the whole five [signa- 
tures] the more you will be certain, as the writer is after the 
most careful study of the will and of the deeds, that not one of 
the five writings is a signature or pretends to be a signature, and 
that therefore there is a probability, practically amounting to a 
certainty, that the Stratford actor could not so much as manage 
to scrawl his own name.! 


But if the Shakespeare signatures were executed by law 
clerks, what becomes of Mr. Greenwood’s argument that his 
crabbed illiterate scrawl “ must have been almost illegible 
except to expert decipherers of hieroglyphics.” The con- 
tradiction is flagrant. Both the will and the deposition are 
exceptionally legible documents, written with great clearness 
and freedom; yet Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence assures us 
that the clerks who wrote the body of these documents also 
wrote the (Shakespeare) signatures. Moreover, as we have 
already noted, the very profession of an actor in Elizabeth’s 
days entailed a constant transcribing of parts and learning 
from manuscript copies. And if this were not enough, we 
have still in existence one letter written to Shakespeare in 
the year 1598, the authenticity of which no one disputes. 


1 Bacon is Shakespeare, pp. 36 and 39. On a later page (162), Sir Edwin 
declares, regarding the autograph discovered by Dr. Wallace, that ‘every 
expert in handwriting will at once perceive" that the signature was written by 
the same hand which wrote the deposition. By looking at the facsimile of 
deposition and signature on the preceding page the reader can judge for himself. 
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Here is a facsimile of the address of this letter in the size of 
the original: (D) 


The address reads: “ To my loveinge good friend and 
contreymann Mr W™ Shakespere deliver thees,” and the body 
of the letter is in the same handwriting as the address. It 
seems useless to copy the document here. Suffice it to say 
that it deals with a rather delicate business matter—the loan 
of a sum of money—and one may be quite sure that the writer 
would never have penned such a letter unless he knew well 
that his correspondent would be able to read it himself. I 
will only add that the effects of age and infirmity in modi- 
fying a signature may well be illustrated by the following two 
autographs of Shakespeare’s famous contemporary, William 
Camden, Clarencieux King-at-Arms (Z and /), the second 
representing his signature in old age. 


ff arom (4 Hus 
ra S773 UF, \ire Dro ss taco faubome 
CP Cs 


Sk . c 


E 
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Concluding then that the six Shakespeare signatures we 
have been discussing are unquestionably genuine autographs, 
and are in no way inconsistent with the belief that the actor in 
early and middle life wielded his pen with perfect facility, 
we come to the more interesting question whether beyond 
these six signatures any continuous specimen of the poet's 
handwriting has been preserved to our day. It may be an- 
swered at once that no writing of his exists that can be identi- 
fied with certainty. We are lucky to possess even the six 
signatures. There are many Elizabethan dramatists of whose 
handwriting no trace whatever remains, and this is the case 
even with the much courted and admired Edmund Spenser, 
the author of the Faery Queen. But though we have no 
holograph letter of Shakespeare’s nor any manuscript which 
he is proved, by external evidence, to have written, there does 
exist one scene in a play preserved in the writing of the 
author, which, as many high authorities argue, from internal 
considerations of style, dramatic power, use of words, &c., 
can have been penned by no hand but that of Shakespeare.’ 
Certainly to me the Shakespearean characteristics seem to 
be most unmistakable. But it will be best to quote the text 
of the scene, which is of only moderate length, that the 
reader may judge for himself. 

The play is called Sir Thomas More, and down to modern 
times it existed only in the contemporary manuscript which 
is onc of the treasures of the British Museum It is not 
known to have been printed by any seventeenth century pub- 
lisher or to have ever been presented on the stage. None 
the less, even apart from any Shakespearean associations, the 
manuscript is of extraordinary interest, for we have it appar- 
ently in the form in which it was submitted to the Master of 
the Revels, the official dramatic censor of those days, Sir 
Edmund Tilney. The plot of the drama centres round a 
popular disturbance which broke out against the Lombards 
or foreigners in London in the early part of the reign of 
Henry VIII. The Elizabethan censor evidently thought that 
a representation upon the stage of any revolt against authority 
was highly undesirable. He has accordingly written across 
the margin of the first page the following peremptory order: 

Leave out the insurrection wholly and the cauSe thereof, and 
begin with Sir Thomas More at the Mayor's sessions with a 


1 Foremost among these may be mentioned James Spedding, the editor of 
Bacon, and Richard Simpson, the editor of the Rambler. 
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report afterwards of his good service done, being sheriff of Lon- 
don, upon a mutiny against the Lombards—only by a short report 
and not otherwise, at your own perils. E. Tyllney. 


The manuscript as we have it is in at least five different 
hands, and has been most ruthlessly cut about and corrected. 
Passages have been struck out and others pasted over them, 
while new scenes have here and there been added and many 
verbal alterations made. Mr. Dyce and the other early critics 
supposed that these changes were introduced in deference to 
the censor’s injunction. Mr. W. W. Greg, the editor of the 
best and most recent edition, points out that the modifications 
do not really meet Tilney’s demands, and believes that the 
manuscript was submitted to him substantially as we see it 
now. I am myself inclined to suggest a third hypothesis. 
It seems to me that the players, when they got their “ copy ” 
back, must have found that the drastic emendations required 
by the censor would have robbed the play of all its dramatic 
point. As a desperate remedy I believe it occurred to them 
that if a very effective scene were introduced, justifying 
authority and depicting the rioters as won over by argument 
to orderly behaviour, the censor might be induced to with- 
draw his objection. For this purpose an entirely new scene, 
written on three sides of a separate sheet of foolscap, was 
introduced into the playbook. The task of composition, I 
believe, was entrusted to Shakespeare, and, if this conjecture 
be justified, these two leaves of MS. Harleian 7368 at the 
British Museum still preserve the original draft written by 
the hand of the great dramatist himself. We do not know 
what was the result of this desperate effort to save the play. 
There is no record of its having been acted. The very sur- 
vival of the manuscript is probably due to the fact that it 
was never committed to a prompter’s hands to be thumbed 
and torn and knocked about in the wings of an Elizabethan 
stage. A somewhat reduced facsimile of the writing is 
given below (G). But let us turn now to the text of the scene 
itself. I omit some of the dialogue of the rioters at the be- 
ginning, but otherwise what follows represents the whole of 
what is written in the hand believed to be Shakespeare's. 


Enter the Lord Mayor,Surrey,Shrewsbury and Sir Thomas More. 
Mayor. Hold! in the Kings name, hold! 

Surrey. Friends, masters, countrymen—— 

‘Wayor. Peace, ho, peace! I charge you keep the peace. 
Shrews. My masters, countrymen 
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The noble Earl of Shrewsbury, let’s hear him. 


George Betis. We'll hear the Earl of Surrey. 
John Lincoln. The Earl of Shrewsbury. 


Geo. 
All. 
John. 


We'll hear both. 
Both, both, both, both! 

Peace, I say, peace! Are you men of wisdom or what 
are you? 


Surrey. What you will have them, but not men of wisdom. 


All. 
More. 


John. 
Doll. 


All. 
More. 


All. 
All. 
John. 
More. 


John. 


More. 


Doll. 


All, 


More. 


We'll not hear my Lord of Surrey; no, no, no, no, no! 
Shrewsbury, Shrewsbury. 
Whiles they are o’er the bank of their obedience 
Thus will they bear down all things. 
Sheriff More speaks. Shall we hear Sheriff More speak? 
Let’s hear him: a keeps a plentiful shrievalty, and a made 
my brother, Arthur Watchins, Serjeant Safe’s yeoman. 
Let’s hear Sheriff More. . 
Sheriff More, More, More, Sheriff More! 
Even by the rule you have among yourselves, 
Command still audience. 
Surrey, Surrey. 
More, More. 
Geo. Peace, peace, silence, peace! 
You that have voice and credit with the number, 
Command them to a stillness. 
A plague on them, they will not hold their peace; 
The devil cannot rule them. 
Then what a rough and riotous charge have you 
To lead those ‘that the devil cannot rule !— 
Good Masters, hear me speak— 
Ay, by the Mass, will we More; thou art a good house- 
keeper, and I thank thy good worship for my brother 
Arthur Watchins. 
Peace, peace! 
Look, what you do offend you cry upon, 
That is, the peace; not one of you here present, 
Had there such fellows lived when you were babes, 
That could have topped the peace, as now you would, 
The peace, wherein you have till now grown up, 
Had been ta’en from you and the bloody times 
Could not have brought you to th’ estate of men. 
Alas, poor things! what is it you have got, 
Although we grant you get the thing you seek? 
Marry the removing of the strangers, which cannot choose 
but much advantage the poor handicrafts of the city. 
Grant them removed and grant that this your noise 
Hath chid down all the majesty of England ; 
Imagine that you see the wretched strangers, 
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Their babies at their backs and their poor luggage, 
Plodding to the ports and coasts for transportation, 
And that you sit as kings in your desires, 
Authority quite silent by your brawl, 
And you in ruff of your opinions clothed, 
What had you got? I'll tell you:—You had taught 
How insolence and strong hand should prevail, 
How order should be quelled, an’ by this pattern 
Not one of you should live an aged man, 
For other ruffians, as their fancies wrought, 
With self same hand, self reasons and self right, 
Would shark on you ; and men like ravenous fishes 
Would feed on one another. 
Before God, that’s as true as the gospel! 
Nay, this is a sound fellow, I tell you; let’s mark him. 
Let me set up before your thoughts, good friends, 
One supposition, which if you will mark, 
You shall perceive how horrible a shape 
Your innovation bears :—first ‘tis a sin 
Which oft th’ apostel did forewarn us of, 
Urging obedience to authority ; 
And ‘twere no error, if I told you all, 
You were in arms "gainst God. 
Marry, God forbid that! 

Nay certainly you are, 
For to the king God hath his office lent, 
Of dread, of justice, power and command, 
Hath bid him rule, and willed you to obey. 
And, to add ampler majesty to this, 
He hath not only lent the king his figure, 
His throne and sword, but given him his own name, 
Calls him a God on earth. What do you, then, 
Being against him whom God himself instals, 
But rise ‘gainst God? What do you to your souls 
In doing this? Oh! desperate as you are, 
Wash your foul minds with tears, and those same hands, 
That you like rebels, lift against the peace, 
Lift up for peace, and your unreverent knees, 
Make them your feet to kneel to be forgiven! 
Tell me but this: what rebel captain, 
As mutinies are incident, by his name, 
Can still the rout? Who will obey a traitor? 
Or how can well that proclamation sound 
When there is no addition but a rebel 
To qualify a rebel? You'll put down strangers 
Kill them, cut their throats, possess their houses, 
And lead the majesty of law in liom, 
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To slip him like a hound. Say now the king, 

(As he is clement, if th’ offender mourn) 

Should so much come too short of your great trespass, 

As but to banish you, whither would you go? 

What country, by the nature of your error, 

Should give you harbour? Go you to France or Flan- 
ders, 

To any German province, to Spain or Portugal, 

Nay, anywhere that not adheres to England,— 

Why you must needs be strangers. Would you be 
pleased 

To find a nation of such barbarous temper 

That, breaking out in hideous violence, 

Would not afford you an abode on earth, 

Whet their detested knives against your throats, 

Spurn you like dogs, and like as if that God 

Owed not nor made not you, nor that the elements 

Were not all appropriate to your comforts, 

But chartered unto them? What would you think 

To be thus used? This is the strangers’ case 

And this your mountainish inhumanity. 

Iaith a says true, let’s do as we may be done by. 

We'll be ruled by you Master More if you'll stand our 

friend to procure our pardon. 

Submit you to these noble gentlemen, 

Entreat their mediation to the king. 

Give up yourselves to form, obey the magistrate 

And there’s no doubt but mercy may be found 

If you so seek it. 


It would need a long commentary to set forth adequately 
all the parallelisms and Shakespearean echoes which this 
speech affords. To my own ear it is above all the rhythm, the 
dramatic instinct, the recurrence of so many felicities of con- 
cise and effective diction—I might instance, for example, the 
phrase “‘ as mutinies are incident ’’ — which betray the ease 
and power of the master hand. Much of the argument of 
More’s address is to be found in Richard //., upon the lips 
of the Bishop of Carlisle and the dethroned monarch, and 
though we need not suppose that Shakespeare’s innermost 
convictions were in either case enlisted in this plea for the 
divine right of kings, both his dramatic sense and his interest 
in getting the play accepted by the censor would have aided 
him to make the appeal as effective as possible. Again, we 
have in this one scene, a reminder, at least, of almost every 
Shakespearean characteristic. The dramatist’s proclivity for 
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legal allusions is illustrated by the “ chartered ” metaphor 
at the close of the speech; his love of field sports by the 
phrase “ lead the majesty of the law in liom "; his audacity 
in coining or adopting new words by the expression “ shark 
upon,” which is the earliest known instance of the use of 
this verb, though it later became very common; his sympathy 
with the people by the point and humour of the talk among 
the rioters. I have for brevity’s sake omitted the short in- 
troductory speeches which depict the disaffection and rude 
jests of the mob, but they are thoroughly Shakespearean. 
The misuse of the word ergo, which we find in Hamlet and 
in Henry V/. (iv. 2, 31), is recalled when we read: 


Our country is a great eating country, argo they eat more 
in our country than they do in their own. 


So again the frequent substitution of “a” for he, the 
form of address “‘ Friends, masters, countrymen” as com- 
pared with Anthony’s “ Friends, Romans, countrymen,” the 
term “ innovation ” in the sense of political disturbance and 
many other things. No one of these points has any great 
significance separately, but collectively they mean much. 

Further, there is the question of handwriting. Whilst it 
would certainly be absurd to base our argument on Shakes- 
peare’s six autographs, and to declare that the hand which 
traced these signatures late in life must be identical with that 
which some twenty years earlier wrote down Sir Thomas 
More’s speech to the rioters, we may still confidently affirm 
that there is nothing in the penmanship inconsistent with such 
identity. Shakespeare's autographs and the manuscript of 
the Thomas More scene both exhibit a purely English hand 
with no admixture of foreign forms.? The size and shape of 
the writing is about the same and both show a very consider- 
able pressure on the pen in the lower left to right curves. 
That the handwriting of the manuscript of the scene just 
quoted must be the handwriting of the author seems to be 
admitted by all. For instance, Mr. Greg, who is inclined to 
assign the play of Sir 7homas More to about the year 1593, 
speaks as follows (he uses the letter D to indicate the scribe 
who penned the scene referred to): 


1 A liom or lyam, as the Oxford Dictionary prefers to spell it, was a leash 


for hounds. 
2 See Greg, The Book of Sir Thomas More. Malone Society Reprints, rgrr, 


Preface, p. ix. 
VOL, CXXIII. oo 
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Yet these hasty pages of D's have individual qualities which 
mark them off sharply from the rest of the play. There is wit 
in the humours of the crowd, there is something like passion in 
More's oratory. So striking are these qualities that more than 
one critic has persuaded himself that the lines in question can 
have come from no pen but Shakespeare’s. The possibility ac- 
quires additional interest from the fact that the passage is un+ 
doubtedly autograph. Here possibly are three pages, one of them 
still legible, in the hand that so many have desired to see. The 
question is one of stylistic evidence and each reader will have 
to judge for himself. I do not feel called upon to pronounce, 
but I will say this much, that it seems to me an eminently reason- 
able view that would assign this passage to the writer who, as I 
believe, foisted certain of the Jack Cade scenes into the second 
part of Henry V7. In spite of the undoubted literary merit of 
D's additions, I cannot myself regard them with the admiration 
they have aroused in some critics.1 


G 
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Poach - aN r Faded « 
iP , fe i. - 
AUTOGRAPH OF INSURRECTION SCENE IN PLAY OF Siy Thomas More, 
SOMEWHAT REDUCED. SHAKESPEARE’S OWN HANDWRITING ? THE FACSIMILE 
BEGINS WITH THE WORDS “‘ THAT YOU LYKE REBELLS LYFT AGAINST THE 
PEACE.” (SEE THE LOWER PART OF PAGE 623.) 


1 W. W. Greg, Jbid., Preface, p. xiii, Still, in spite of these last words, 
in another place Mr. Greg speaks of D.’s “ astonishing addition.” 
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One final remark should be added before we leave the 
subject. When Shakespeare’s fellow-actors, John Hemmings 
and Henry Condell, edited the collection of his plays, which 
was given to the world in the famous First Folio of 1623, 
they warmly commended the dramatist— 


Who, as he was a happie imitator of Nature, was a most gentle 
expresser of it. His mind and hand went together; and what 
he thought, he uttered with that easiness that we have scarce re- 
ceived from him a blot in his papers. 


Allowing for a certain amount of exaggeration, which 
would be natural under the circumstances, the manuscript 
of the scene under discussion appears to me thoroughly to 
justify this description. Though a passage has been de- 
signedly chosen for the facsimile which shows where the 
text has been corrected, such corrections are remarkably few, 
especially if, as was probably the case, the manuscript we 
now possess represented the author’s first draft. It must be 
frankly admitted that certainty in such a matter is out of the 
question, but upon a review of the whole case there remains, 
I respectfully submit, a very high probability that MS. Harley 
7368 at the British Museum does preserve to us a very con- 
siderable fragment of the authentic handwriting of the 
world’s greatest dramatist. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
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THE music came from beyond the bend of the river. It had 
been apparent for nearly a minute before the “ boys ” heard it. 

Although the bend was the best part of a mile away, the 
air was so still that the music would have carried very well 
in any case. Now it was to be heard even better than most 
sounds were heard in this country of immemorial quiet, for 
the sounds were flowing forward as the river flowed, through 
the cafion it had carved between the tall, thick walls of the 
forest. The sunlight was striking down on the Amazon, turn- 
ing it to a flame of gold, and the sound seemed to come with 
the sunlight and to be of it. 

Directly the “ boys” heard the singing they recognized 
it at once; and, always glad of the excuse, at once ceased 
the trying game of work., They collected on the wharf and 
bank in picturesque attitudes, looking up river towards the 
bend; with their vivid garish costumes they looked like a 
massed comedy chorus waiting for a cue. The people who 
had been in the store came out and joined the “ boys,” and a 
moment later an angry Englishman, followed by another, 
ventured to the limit of the shadow the better to speak his 
mind on sluggards. He did not speak, however, but, with the 
rest, stood listening to the music: looking up-river towards 
the bend. The “ boys” at the water edge chattered quietly 
as though the sounds impressed them to gravity. The Bar- 
badian niggers wiped their hands on, or hitched higher their 
only garment, the blue cotton knickers, and grinned, as 
superior beings of British upbringing have a right to grin. 
The half-bred Brazilians talked fervently, mainly with their 
hands. Now and then one of the latter would touch fore- 
head and breast and shoulders with a rapid Sign of the Cross. 


The store was one of the thousand or so trading stations 
scattered up and down the blistering reaches of Brazilian 
rivers, and it looked it. It did an exceedingly rich trade, 
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for it stood at the mouth of an Amazon tributary tapping a 
rum, rubber and timber area, but it did not look rich. It was 
built of timber and mud, and differed only from the native 
adobe dwellings near it by the fact that it had four walls 
and that each of its unglazed windows could be closed by big 
flat shutters. Its once cream-painted exterior was now badly 
flaked, and wattle and mud showed everywhere like wounds. 
The verandah was the store’s shop. Cases and bales, bulked 
up in its gloom, formed fantastic shadows in the shadow to- 
ward the interior of the house. In one portion of the room 
was a deal table used, as the spirit willed, for food or for 
writing. Each of the table’s legs stood in kerosene-filled 
pannikins. For every hundred of the sinister “‘ bugs ” which 
will risk suicide in water-filled pannikins in order to attain 
a table and the rich food thereon, only one will face kerosene. 

About the store was the bare, hard earth compound, with 
little coco-thatched roofs on four uprights that are the villas 
of the natives. Behind the store the forest shot up dra- 
matically. The great smooth-trunked trees stood up fifty, 
sixty, one hundred feet; all thrusting upward to the sunlight. 
Woven between the trees, in a mesh no Penelope could de- 
stroy, were the myriad strands of the sifors (vines), making 
an impenetrable wall to guard the sphinx-like depth of the 
forest. There was shadow only in the forest, but not about it. 
The sound of the music from up the river seemed to come 
back from the forest as it might come back from a high wall. 
The melody was perfectly distinguishable. One of the 
Englishmen, who happened to be a Catholic, took it up hum- 
ming. Presently he sang aloud 

Solve vincla reis 
Profer lumen cacis. 

He stopped and said: ‘‘ The ‘ Ave Maris Stella.’ That's 
rather curious.” He was new to the river. The other man 
was not. 

““ A Santo Canoa,” he said. “ You'd better watch.” 

The sound floated nearer and nearer. Men's voices sing- 
ing could be heard intertwined with the little stringing ac- 
companiment that sounded like the twanging of guitars. The 
“boys” on the river edge had stopped chattering. Some 
were sitting on the baskets of /arinha, which they had been 
carrying to a rust-drenched tramp-steamer, when this excuse 
to stop work came; others were sitting on the baulks, or had 
climbed the pile of timber from which the tramp was being 
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“ coaled ”; all were looking intently towards the bend. It 
was obvious that the Sazto Canoa must soon come into sight 
now. Men out on the river had already seen it. 

The twelve-thousand-yard wide reach of the river was 
busy to-day. Below the store one of the flat-nosed river 
barques wallowed and lifted as she came tacking up-stream ; 
all the paint seemed to have flaked off her until she was grey. 
She was in shadow, but a shaft of sun came down through 
the trees and her top-sails flamed gold. Abreast the shore, 
and in mid-stream, a reeking cattle-boat slipped deliberately 
downwards for Marajo, her greasy smoke trailed back and 
sideways until it became entangled like dirty cobweb amid 
the further trees. Higher up were two big canoes, one 
crossing; and higher still and coming down broadside, her 
great coarse sail drawing steadily, was a big, dug-out barge 
piled with hides and cores of rubber that stank to heaven. 

The men on the barge and on the big canoes had seen 
the Santo Canoa. 

The blacks on the barge had crowded to her side and were 
looking up; even the man at the great steering sweep stood 
like an exquisite bronze statue, half twisted about, looking 
back. With his floppy straw hat, his loose blue-cotton 
drawers, the strain of his arm on the oar and the polished 
gleam of his sweating brown body he looked like a study by 
Meunier. The men in the two canoes were watching also. 
All their heads were turned, looking upwards, and they 
allowed the current to carry them where it would as long as 
they could look. Occasionally their paddles would beat for- 
ward and back as they steadied their light craft to the stream, 
and the sun would flash and ripple as their glistening brown 
backs moved. In a minute the men on the dug-out barge 
began to join in the singing, which was now powerful and 
distinct; the men in the canoes followed. The sound came 
over the water, pulsating and undulating in a manner startling 
in its beauty. 

Abruptly the “boys” at the water edge stirred and 
pressed forward. 

“* There you are,” said the first Englishman. 

A big canoe flashed from behind the bend, climbed across 
the river, turned and came down it rapidly. She was being 
worked steadily, and the wet paddles flashed in the sun as 
they rose and dipped. In the sun she could be seen quite 
plainly. 
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She made a striking picture. She was packed fore and 
aft with natives, in the vivid pigmentation of best clothes, 
but her middle was empty. In this empty space, on a raised 
platform, was a little ba/dacchino, and under the daldacchino 
a bright statue of the Mother of God, standing alone with an 
austere simplicity of pose. About the shrine candles smoked 
and burned pale gold in the gold of the sun, and piled 
about the candles and about the feet of the Virgin was a 
tumult of flowers, those great and rich-toned flowers, cream 
and red and heliotrope, blue and gold and green, such as only 
the trees and the sifors of the Amazon can show. And 
these flowers were not only piled about the statue with wanton 
prodigality, but they were festooned and draped from end to 
end of the craft in lovely streamers. 

The two Englishmen gazed at the little statue austere 
amid the prodigality of flowers and sun. The “ boys” by 
the river had caught up the hymn, and the Englishman who 
was a Catholic was humming it. 

“* What is it?” he broke off. “ Is it a miraculous statue?” 

“No—Oh, no. Just an ordinary statue. There must be 
a festa somewhere. A Saint’s day: they are going down to 
take part.” 

The Santo Canoa swept on past the shore, and the “‘boys” 
at the river edge called out to the travellers and were 
answered quite amiably and with jokes and laughter; but 
the singing did not stop. The canoe went on full of quiet 
and rather plaintive song. They could hear the soft strum- 
ming of guitars and the hiss of tambourines coming crisply 
across the water, and above all the shrill half-child, half-man 
note of the native voices. The canoe went steadily down 
the river, and the sound became thin and tender in the dis- 
tance. Presently they heard the shouts of the men on the 
barque hailing her and the voices of the crew joining in the 
hymn. Then, for a moment, she hung in a glory of sunlight 
at the lower bend, half-turned so that she looked of beaten 
gold from end to end; then the shadow took her and she was 
gone. But for minutes longer the skein of her music trailed 
back to them like the lingering particles of a perfume, and 
presently, on a long note, the melody went out too. The 
Englishman, who knew and had been following the melody, 
nodded his head in a final manner. It was all over. 

“ That,” he said, “ was the ‘ Amen.’ ”’ 

W. DOUGLAS NEWTON, 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
Sarapion’s Prayer Book and Anglican Orders. 


IN the early part of 1899 Dr. George Wobbermin pub- 
lished in the Leipzig series of Texte und Untersuchungen 
the text of an eleventh century MS. he had recently found in 
the Lavra Monastery on Mount Athos. It contains, in what 
Dr. Wobbermin considers to be one collection, a Confession 
concerning the Orthodox Faith, by Eulalius, Bishop of 
Sulké; a Letter of St. Athanasius to the Philosopher, Maxi- 
mus; Thirty Prayers, mostly of a liturgical character, to- 
gether with a letter by a writer not named, Concerning the 
Father and the Son; and, lastly, some pieces of the Septua- 
gint text. As to the first of the Thirty Prayers are prefixed 
the words “ Offertory Prayer of Bishop Sarapion,” and to the 
Fifteenth (or perhaps the Fifteenth to the Seventeenth) the 
words “‘ Prayers of Sarapion, Bishop of Thmuis,” the question 
arises whether this Bishop Sarapion of Thmuis, who is a 
known character of the first half of the fourth century, and 
was a friend of St. Athanasius and St. Anthony, was the 
author of these prayers only, or of the whole thirty. Dr. Wob- 
bermin seems to incline to the former supposition, but con- 
siders that, these Thirty Prayers being in some sense a litur- 
gical whole, the authorship of any portion of it is not of so 
much consequence. 

Bishop Wordsworth, late of Salisbury, brought out in 
1910, for the S.P.C.K., an English edition of these Thirty 
Prayers, and speaks of them as “ one of the most important 
additions to early Christian literature, made in a century 
which has been specially favoured in regard to discoveries of 
this kind.” Doubtless, it is in view of the Ordination Prayers 
(NN. 11—14, in the list) that he attaches this value to the 
collection ; and it is to these we have now to refer. They are 
three in number, one for each of the three major Orders, and 
we had better give the essential portions of the text of each: — 
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1. Laying on of hands of the making of Deacons. 

Father of the only-begotten who didst send thy Son and didst 
ordain the things on the earth, and hast given rules to the Church 
and Orders . . . ; who didst choose out Bishops, Presbyters 
and Deacons for the ministry of thy Catholic Church, who didst 
choose through thine only-begotten the seven deacons, and didst 
freely give to them thy Holy Spirit, make also this man a deacon 
of thy Catholic Church, and give him . . . 


2. Laying on of hands of the making of Presbyters. 

We stretch forth the hand, O Lord God of the heavens, Father 
of the only-begotten, upon this man, and beseech thee that the 
Spirit of truth may dwell upon him. Give him the grace of 
prudence and knowledge and a good heart. Let a divine Spirit 
come to be in him that he may be able to be a steward of thy 
people and an ambassador of thy divine oracles, and to recon- 
cile thy people to thee the uncreated God, who didst give of the 
spirit of Moses upon thy chosen ones, even the holy Spirit. 

3. Laying on of hands of the making of a Bishop. 

Thou who didst send the Lord Jesus for the gain of all the 
world, thou who generation by generation dost ordain holy 
Bishops, O God of truth, make this Bishop also a living Bishop 
holy of the succession of the holy Apostles, and give him grace 
and the divine spirit. . . 


The point to notice in these prayers is that the second, 
unlike the first and third, makes no reference to the particular 
Order to which the candidate is to be raised, and the comment 
on this fact made by Bishop Wordsworth in the Preface to 
his edition indicates the special importance which Anglican 
divines attach to this omission. 


It [#.e., the prayer for the ordination of a Presbyter] entirely 
disposes of what is apparently the contention of Pope Leo XIII., 
that the “ order of priesthood or its grace and power, which is 
chiefly the power of consecrating and of offering the true body 
and blood of the Lord,” must be expressed in the Form to make 
it valid (see the Bull Apostolicae Curae, 1896, §. 7). 


We have been asked by Anglican friends how it is possible 
to meet the inference to which this ancient prayer points, 
that the early Church lacked, in one district at all events, an 
element in its ordination prayer for the priesthood which, 
according to Pope Leo’s Bull, is essential to a valid ordi- 
nation. But the answer is not so difficult. 

Leo XIII., in the Bull Afostolicae Curae, rejects the 
Anglican ordination rite on the ground that it fails to fulfi] 
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the first and most essential condition of a sacramental rite, 
through not having a form definite enough to signify the 
special Order that is being imparted. He explains that for 
the presbyterate this definite signification may be secured 
either by using the special name of the Order, in the sense in 
which it is employed in the Catholic Church, or by words de- 
scriptive of its special grace or power ; and he declares that in 
the Anglican rite neither of these two modes of definition 
is found. In the Bull Leo XIII., except incidentally in 
another connection, makes no reference to ordination rites 
other than the Roman and the Anglican. But, as the Angli- 
can Archbishops, in their Resfonsio, claimed that many of the 
ancient rites which the Holy See tolerates are wanting in this 
accurate definition, the Catholic Bishops of England, in their 
Vindication of the Bull, ‘ Apostolicae Curae,’ gave the text 
of six Oriental forms which the Church has sanctioned for 
those in communion with her, and pointed out how every 
one of them conforms to the test laid down by the Bull. 
The Vindication also gave the text of two ancient rites, that 
in the Apostolic Constitutions and that in the Canons of St. 
Hippolytus, known to us only as literary remains, but like- 
wise conformed to the same type; and besides these an Abys- 
sinian form, known to us only in the copy made by Mgr. Bel, 
a Vicar Apostolic in those parts, not from an Abyssinian 
Pontifical, which perhaps was unobtainable, but from “* some 
Abyssinian books.” The Holy See, as the Vindication ob- 
serves, has never acknowledged the sufficiency of this Abys- 
sinian form, but it is noticeable, and noticed by the Vindi- 
cation, that it is the sole one of the ancient rites it had 
before it which is deficient in the signification of the Order 
conferred, and is itself deficient only in the form for the 
presbyterate. Sarapion was a bishop in Lower Egypt, but 
if the form for the presbyterate in the collection imputed to 
him is compared with this form furnished by Mgr. Bel, some 
signs of kinship between them will be recognized. It is there- 
fore a fact to be observed that in both of them the form for 
the priesthood is deficient, though the forms for the diaconate 
and the episcopate are adequate. 

This form in “ Sarapion’s Prayer Book” appears like 
those in the Apostolic Constitutions and the Canons of St. 
Hippolytus, only as literary remains. It does not seem likely 
therefore that it will ever be brought judicially under the 
notice of the Holy See. If it did, it is inconceivable that it 
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should be held to cast doubt on the validity of the motives 
for the condemnation of Anglican Orders set forth in the 
Apostolicae Curae, inasmuch as the Bull is a dogmatic Bull, 
covered by the Infallibility of the Holy See, as Leo XIII. 
himself declared in his letter to the Archbishop Paris! of 
Nov. 5, 1896, and is, therefore, the criterion by which 
this. rite, as well as every other rite relating to ordination, 
must be judged; inasmuch, too, as the Bull based its de- 
cision, not on any comparison of ancient rites, but on the 
deeper ground of the very nature of a sacrament. 

Would then this Sarapion rite, if such it is, be condemned 
as failing to conform to the conditions laid down by the 
Bull? In its extant form contained in the MS. found by Dr. 
Wobbermin we imagine it would be, but is that form com- 
plete? The analogy of the two connected forms for the 
diaconate and the episcopate suggest that some similar de- 
fining clause may have originally been in the rite for the 
presbyterate, and have dropped out through the carelessness 
of a copyist—for instance, “‘ we beseech thee [to make him a 
priest of the Catholic Church] and that the spirit of the truth 
may dwell in him. . . .” It is one of the disadvantages of 
liturgical documents preserved only as literary remains, or in 
use only among imperfectly educated and extremely negligent 
churches, that their textual integrity is very apt to suffer. 
Though, if there is anything in the parallelism, as regards 
this omission, between this rite and the Abyssinian rite copied 
by Mgr. Bel, the dropping out of the missing clause, if it 


happened, must have happened in very ancient times. 
S. F. S. 





Some Notes on William Palmer. 


William Palmer of Magdalen College was a prominent 
man in Oxford in the forties of last century. Some have said 
his reputation was but little behind that of Newman. His 
main idea at that time was to unite the Greek and English 
Churches. As in all his doings, so in this, he was thorough 
and downright; he went to Russia, lived in a Russian 
monastery. Some Protestant propositions were presented to 
him by a Russian prelate, to which he was asked to put 
anathema as a preliminary condition for the union of the two 

1 “Sententiam nostram . . . Catholici omnes deberent amplecti tanquam 
perpetuo firmam, ratam, irrevocabilem." See Rome et Cantorbéry. Par Pére S. M, 
Brandi, App. I. p. 230. 
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Churches—he did so and thus won the name “ Anathema ” 
Palmer or “ Greek ” Palmer. 

The Hampden controversy served to show his thorough- 
ness. At an Oxford meeting, convened to protest against 
Hampden’s appointment to the Bishopric of Hereford, the 
Chairman said they must be charitable: he was credibly in- 
formed that Dr. Hampden had changed his views about the 
Trinity since he wrote his book. On this Palmer rose to go 
out. They wanted to know where he was going. “To 
Hampden,” he answered, “ to ask him if he has changed his 
views.” Of course, he was not allowed to go. 

The first Greek priest who came to this country came with 
an introduction to Palmer. Palmer asked him if he would 
like to know Newman. The Greek priest was quite ready and 
they started at once for Littlemore and arrived in time for 
lunch. Many years later Palmer told me what happened. 
He said that Newman took this for a visit of business, and 
asked the Greek priest: “‘ What is your object in coming to 
this country?” 

Greek priest: ‘‘ To minister to the members of the Greek 
Church living in England.” 

Newman: “ Do you confine your ministrations exclusively 
to the members of your Church?” 

Greek priest: “ Yes.” 

Newman: ‘Do you hold yours to be the one true re- 
ligion?”’ 

Greek priest: “* Yes.” 

Newman: ‘“‘ Have you any foreign missions in your 
Church?” 

Greek Priest said “‘ yes,” and mentioned some islands. 

Palmer was afraid his friend was getting into a mess and 
said, ‘‘ I know a Greek Bishop who has baptized many pagans 
with his own hands”; but Newman was not to be diverted: 
he continued: ‘ If I mistake not these islands are within the 
Russian empire.’”’ The Greek priest replied, ‘ Yes.” 

Newman: ‘‘ Have you many foreign missions not within 
the Russian empire?” 

Greek priest: “No.” 

Newman: “ Very remarkable.” 

After lunch Palmer took the Greek priest to Dr. Pusey, 
who was very effusive, taking it for granted that the Greek 
and English Churches were in agreement. 

The Greek priest said: “‘ Excuse me, Dr. Pusey, you are 
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quite mistaken, we hold that ours is the one true religion and 
that you are utterly wrong.”’ “‘ After that,’’ said Palmer, “ we 
had to take up our hats and go. The Greek priest went first 
and, as I followed, Pusey pinched my elbow and whispered, 
‘ Very stiff, these Greeks. Ain't they?’ ” 

It may be worth while to tell of Palmer’s conversion. 
He used to spend part of the year in Rome, in hard study. 
Coleridge and Wynne, two friends of his, were there, reading 
theology before they entered the Society of Jesus. They 
asked Palmer if he would make a retreat, and promised to 
arrange all for him; he agreed. 

Father Passaglia, S.J., gave the retreat, and when the 
time came in the Exercises to choose a state of life Passaglia 
gave him a meditation “ to choose a Church.” Palmer sub- 
mitted some propositions to Passaglia which he accepted, and 
Palmer was received. 

As soon as he began to practise the Catholic religion he 
got thoroughly into Catholic ways and spoke of his idea of 
uniting the English and Greek Churches as his “* madness.” 

E. W. L. 





Modern Oxford Tracts. 


Four tracts, under the general title of Modern Oxjord 
7'racts, have been published, under the Editorship of Dr. 
Darwell Stone, the Principal of the Pusey House.' They are 
The Solidarity of the Faith, by the Bishop of Oxford, The 
Threefold Strand of Belie/, by Canon Henry Scott Holland, 
The Moral Perfection of Our Lord Jesus Christ, by Canon 
H. Goudge, and Zhe Church of England in regard to Non- 
Episcopal Bodies, by Dr. W. J. Sparrow-Simpson. The pre- 
fatory note inserted at the beginning of each of these tracts 
explains that they are the outcome of a small Conference of 
[Anglican] clergy, who have lately had meetings at Oxford 
to consider “ a difficulty with which some of them have had 
to deal extensively in their ministry.” This difficulty is “ the 
feeling in the minds of many persons with regard to the 
whole principle of authority in the Church of England, even 
touching the fundamental creeds, the doubt whether the 
toleration of error in the Church of England has not reached 
a point at which toleration becomes complicity.” One does 
not like to say anything which could be construed into re- 
joicing over the distress of good men, anxious for the reten- 


1 Published by Messrs. Longmans and Co. 6d. each. 
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tion in their communion of some of the most fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian religion; and yet they themselves 
must feel that, if only a sad one, it is still a satisfaction that 
many in their communion are beginning to face seriously the 
question: What in the Church of England is the relation of 
its authority to the fundamental creeds, and what is the boun- 
dary-line at which toleration becomes complicity? 

The four tracts are to remove, in part at least, the per- 
plexity of these disquieted Anglicans. Will they succeed? 
Again, we feel that our comments may be resented, but the 
tracts are sent to us to review, and we must review. The 
Bishop of Oxford argues out a good point, no doubt. The 
various doctrines of the Christian creed are not disconnected. 
Each, it is true, should be received on the authority of revela- 
tion, but none the less, they are connected together, they im- 
ply one another at least substantially, they make a complete 
whole. If you deny one you break the cohesion and har- 
mony of this whole. He expounds this thought in its details 
by calling attention to the distinctively Christian idea of God ; 
the Christian idea of man as a creature, not an emanation of 
God; of sin as a misuse of God-given freedom, and as such 
deserving a punishment correlative to the necessary reward 
of obedience; of atonement as the redemptive act of God 
through Christ; of miracles, particularly those of the Virgin- 
birth and the Resurrection ; of the Church as carrying on the 
redemptive work of Christ. On the other hand, he points 
out quite justly that the revolt against Christianity, though 
more or less unconsciously, pursues a path dictated by a funda- 
mentally different idea of the nature of God. Bishop Gore 
does not go beyond this one point. He does not really touch 
on the “ authority”’ of the Anglican Church, or attempt to 
indicate where lies the border between reasonable toleration 
and complicity. Perhaps he would say that this is for one 
of his companion-writers to show. 

If so, the companion-writer in question must be Canon 
Scott Holland, who, however, does not furnish any particu- 
larly helpful, much less conclusive, test. Authority, if we 
understand him aright, has to deal with personality, which 
cannot be driven by “ bit and bridle.”” Hence “ our Lord 
leaves His followers to discover under the pressure of ex- 
perience, under the discipline of slow and gradual experi- 
ment, what His authority really is: They must work it out 
for themselves, and say what He is amid all the Babel of 
contradictory voices.” When, however, they have discovered 
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Him they must submit to His authority. True, but where 
are we to look for its prescriptions? Canon Scott Holland is 
not a writer who helps his readers by plain definitions. You 
must gather your definitions, painfully out of the somewhat 
bewildering mazes of his expositions. What one can gather 
in this tract is that in ascertaining what you are to believe 
you must join the Church [what Church?], which you know 
must exist because “ personality " is “ the creation of a fel- 
lowship .. . is social.” Secondly, you must exercise your 
rational faculty in correlating and systematizing the facts and 
arguments appertaining to Christian belief, secure in the con- 
sciousness that in what you thus give forth you are speaking 
from the midst of the Institution [that is the Church], and 
by virtue of your citizenship of the same body. “ He stakes 
his existence on the belief that he is giving expression to the 
common truth into which one and all have been brought by the 
positive Institutional act of Initiation.” There is also a third 
activity of human nature, which goes to make up this “ three- 
fold strand of belief,” the personal experience of the Chris- 
tian life which those who have it, as members of the Institu- 
tion, can cite as elucidating the character of its beliefs. But 
suppose these three strands, these three sources, or supports 
(may we call them? ), of belief pull apart, as they may very 
well do and often do do, the two latter being, under disguised 
names, exercises of private as opposed to “ Institutional” 
judgment. What then? That is what Canon Scott Holland 
does not tell us. How can these writers imagine that inde- 
terminate tests like these will be of any avail to solve the 
perplexities of those many, for whom, according to the pre- 
fatory note, the tracts are written? 

Canon Goudge writes convincingly and usefully on the 
Moral Perfection of Our Lord, and on this, as something 
supernatural in the moral order, argues for the antecedent 
probability, or at all events, the rationality of the two mira- 
cles, supernatural in the physical order, of the Virgin-birth 
and the Resurrection. Dr. Sparrow-Simpson proves with- 
out serious difficulty, that the Anglican Church, as attested 
by its Prayer Book, intended to have a threefold hierarchy of 
Ministers. But, if even its Bishops, or many of them, con- 
cede, in practice as well as theory, that communion with non- 
episcopal communions is lawful and becoming for Anglicans, 
such a tract ‘may witness to the existence of complicity in these 
high-placed ecclesiastics, but does little to stop it. 

S. F. S. 
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Ir. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


IT is singular that, when all responsible people 


a are working for a peaceful solution of the 
Politics. Home Rule controversy, the bigot and the par- 


tizan—the disease is the same whether it takes 
a political or religious turn—should insist on doing their utmost 
to perpetuate division. Mr. Godley and Mr. Kipling, two names 
of some eminence in literature, have made themselves unhappily 
conspicuous in this unhappy controversy by their sneers at the 
Irish priesthood and the Catholic religion. Others are more 
reticent, but one can see that religious rancour is at the roots of 
much of the opposition to the policy of Home Rule, not only 
in N.E. Ulster, but even in this country. 

Second to that deplorable sentiment is a certain racial arro- 
gance which is almost as potent an element of disunion. At a time 
when every nerve should be strained to prove that all are held 
alikc in an Empire which all have co-operated to make, we find 
not infrequent contemptuous references to the “ Celtic fringe,” 
the inhabitants, that is, of Ireland, Scotland and Wales, who are 
supposed to be deficient in all those personal and political virtues 
which make “ God’s Englishman" what he is. This sort of 
Pharisaic cant, which is only a vicious externation of individual 
self-esteem, is nauseous enough where the objects of it are the 
nations around us: applied to those who are fellow-citizens, and, 
at a time like this, it is little short of criminal. 

Equally to be regretted is the practice of calling Irish Catho- 
lics, whose religion inculcates so strongly loyalty to the powers 
that be, “ disloyalists,” or, what is the same thing, using the word 
“ loyalist ” exclusively of the Protestant minority in their midst. 
Here we have bigotry in politics reinforcing bigotry in religion. 
If Home Rulers as such are disloyal, then constructively all their 
supporters are disloyal too, and thus we get the absurdity of the 
minority of the people’s representatives claiming for their par- 
ticular political views the monopoly of this honourable epithet ; a 
claim which ill accords with the democratic principles all profess 
so fervently. 

To the student of political ethics this modern 

— cult of democracy seems one of the strangest 

Morality. instances in history of the way in which catch- 

words are made to do duty for sound thinking. 
It is assumed by all parties, but particularly by the Opposition, 
that the ballot-box is the ultimate determinant of right and 
wrong. Vox populi is considered, in fact, vox Dei. Thus Ulster 
is right in resisting the project of Home Rule. Why? Not be- 
cause Home Rule would ruin her financially, or deprive her of 
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liberty or penalize her religions—though these are reasons which 
Ulster folk put forward, with more or less sincerity. No, but 
because a majority of the English electorate has not sanctioned 
the proposed policy! Surely, if injustice is being contemplated, 
the approval of the English electorate would not alter the nature 
of the fact. Supposing Ulster is justified in resisting now, she 
would not be wrong in resisting still, were all England unanimous 
against her. There are Protestants in Ireland who would repeal 
the Emancipation Act: if the electorate took up their views, such 
repeal would be the grossest tyranny, however widely supported. 
One looks in vain for a general acceptance of this simple fact, so 
great is the mental confusion created by party feeling. The “feel- 
ing of the country ” must of course enter into political calcula- 
tions. A prudent statesman feels the pulse of the democracy be- 
fore he projects any measure which affects them, for the efficacy of 
a law depends ultimately on its general acceptance. But no man 
in his senses would appeal to a mixed multitude, possessing every 
variety of mental and moral development and under the sway 
of all sorts of irrational impulses and personal interests, to decide 
even the simplest question of morality or justice. The statesman 
has reached his position of authority presumably through his pos- 
sessing a more than average share of ability and wisdom. It is 
his business to govern, not to serve, to lead, not to follow, to justify 


his position by the foresight he displays and the good he effects, 
not to wait for inspiration and guidance from the welter of war- 
ring interests which make up the electorate. 


Apropos of the “ Celtic fringe,” an absurd 

—_ phrase which ignores the widespread mingling 
Nationality. of races in the British Isles brought about by 
intermarriages, an interesting return prepared 

by the United States Government, showing the number and 
nationality of immigrants into that country ffom 1829 to 1909, 
reveals also how far from being predominantly Anglo-Saxon its 
present population is. The number from England during those 
eighty years is 3,042,785, from Ireland, 4,193,780 (which is 
little short of its present population), from Austria, 2,918,064, 
from Germany, 5,358,265, from Italy, 2,874,592, from Norway- 
Sweden, 2,329,109, with hosts of others from the smaller Euro- 
pean States. How far this vast contribution from other lands, 
which still averages about a million souls a year, has become ab- 
sorbed into the American nation is of course impossible to say, 
but it is obvious that “ Mr. Dooley’s ”’ famous reflections on the 
“ Anglo-Saxons ” of the States are not without their point. Race 
and nationality are distinct things. If the land of Europe were 
redistributed according to races few of the present political boun- 
daries would be intact, and, strange as it may seem, Orange and 
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Green in Ireland would blend into one harmonious tint. It is 
probable that Ulster to-day, in spite of James I., is the most 
Celtic of the four provinces. 







A recent apologist for the indecent fashions in 





























= dress that too many women are at present ex- 
Movement. hibiting, boldly declared that dress is a mere 


necessity of climate, and that it was first 
adopted, not for decency, but for decoration. This, of course, 
is a doctrine dear to modern evolutionary paganism, which ignores 
the possibility of sins of desire and the whole psychology of sense- 
impressions, and which is fond of quoting to palliate its laxity 
“to the pure all things are pure.” Human nature is better under- 
stood amongst our Catholic brethren in the States, where the 
happily-inspired ‘ Catholic Theatre Movement ” is rapidly gain- 
ing ground. Its object is to keep Catholics fully informed of the 
character of the drama in the States by issuing and keeping 
up-to-date a “‘ White List ” of unobjectionable plays. Thus, the 
conscience of the individual is warned, and for its further se- 
curity he is united in a federation with others similarly minded, 
who can thus apply to unscrupulous stage-managers the only 
argument that really impresses such gentry—the “ argument of 
the box-office.” The numbers, energy and organization of Ameri- 
can Catholics promise to make this movement a real force in 
purifying the stage in the States. It has not come before its 
time. With diabolical cunning, foul-minded playwrights have 
taken advantage of the presefit ‘‘ eugenic ” craze for instructing 
the young in sex-morality, and have exhibited plays of the gros- 
sest description under that lofty plea. The Catholic Theatre 
Movement is careful not to advertise such filth by condemning it 
by name. It pursues the wiser method of eulogizing what is best 
and recommending what is good in the dramatic world. The 
Bulletin issued last month contained the names of one hundred 
and fifty sound plays. 

In this connection it is consoling to note that there has lately 
been founded in the States “ The Catholic Actors’ Guild,” which 
has the same objects as our Catholic Stage Guild. And there is 
in contemplation there the formation of an association pledged 
to take no part in the indecent dances which modern society is 
too apt to tolerate. All this is a hopeful sign of a growing 
realization amongst Catholics of the full obligations of their faith. 








: There was happily enough common-sense—to 

“* Eugenics” : : ; 
- put it on no higher grounds—amongst the 
School-children. embers of the L.C.C. elementary education 
sub-committee, appointed about a year ago to 
consider whether the London school-children should have class- 
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instruction in sex-hygiene, to reject the proposal very definitely. 
From their report, issued this month, we gather that it was felt 
that children differ too widely in personal development and in 
home circumstances to benefit by such information publicly con- 
veyed, and that the mere talking about it would break down the 
natural reserve which protects young minds, and produce the very 
evils it was sought to avert. At the same time, the committee re- 
commended that children of a fit age should be helped individu- 
ally by private advice, either through their parents or those 
responsible for their education. Which has always been the safe 
and wholesome rule of the Church, although not always ade- 
quately applied. 


Mr. Filson Young ‘‘ The artist,” writes Mr. Filson Young, the 
and journalist, in the columns of the Pali Mall 
Intellectual . “ : . 
hittin Gazette last month, “‘ must, above all things, be 
free. The true Catholic must never, can never, 
be intellectually free.” And from these premises this particular 
“ artist,” who apparently has freed himself from the intellectual 
bondage of Christianity,’ proceeds to argue that good Catholics 
cannot possibly produce good literature. Now, being what he 
is, it will not impress Mr. Young to be reminded that “ true 
Catholics " are followers of Jesus Christ, and that that Leader 
promised His true followers that they should kmow the truth 
and that the truth would make them free. But, as a rationalist, 
he should realize that acquisition of knowledge in any depart- 
ment means additional freedom from the fact and the possibility 
of error. Weare much more intellectually free after a thorough 
course, say, of Euclid, than we were when ignorant of those fas- 
cinating writings. And there is no reason why knowledge due 
to God's revelation should be considered to limit real freedom. 
If Mr. Young says that that knowledge is false, then we must pro- 
ceed to the pragmatic test. Catholics, “ fettered ” as they are by 
dogmas, dave produced literature, and literature of the best. Was 
there no literature in the civilized world before the Protestant 
revolt or in lands where that upheaval had no effect? Was Dante 
crippled by his rigid creed? Was Cervantes? Was Pascal? The 
whole notion is preposterous. The truth is, Mr. Young, apart 
from his prepossession about intellectual bondage, has forgot- 
ten the fact that there is nothing to prevent the true Catholic 


1 This is an inference but a valid one. Mr. Young is the son of an Ulster 
clergyman, and started life presumably as a Christian. At the time of the 
Crippen trial he advocated the permission of suicide as an alternative to execu- 
tion by law, so he no longer holds by Christian morality. Moreover, if we 
recollect aright, he once found fault, in the Daily Mail, with the high standard 
of chastity maintained by the women of Ireland,—another significant indication 
of his point of view. 
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knowing all that the most emancipated rationalist knows, only 
he can better discriminate between error and truth. He may in- 
vestigate to his heart's content the implications of false sys- 
tems, the outcome of false morality: he may describe evil 
things while condemning them: he may even, dramatically, plead 
the cause of wickedness and revolt, the more effectually to expose 
it. All the materials of great literature lie to his hand, whereas 
the self-blinded rationalist, who has no knowledge of the super- 
natural, cannot rise above the earth. Despite the omniscience that 
the journalist must affect, Mr. Young does not seem to know that 
for human beings liberty connotes law. Here, as everywhere else, 
the Christian has to defend reason against the rationalist. Mean- 
while, a certain school of Italian monomaniacs, who call them- 
selves “ Futurists,” are happily exemplifying in painting and 
literature, the results of that “ freedom " which Mr. Young would 
claim for the artist. “‘ Better Dante ‘in bonds’ than Marinetti 
‘free,’ ”’ will be the verdict of common-sense. 


The annual stimulus of the Budget has aroused 
he the usual discussion about the incidence of 
Income ‘ , 
Tax. taxation. The State exists for the welfare of all, 
securing and guaranteeing safety of person and 
possessions, and helping those members of the body politic 
who are unable to stand alone. It is right that all should 
contribute according to their means for this common end: the poor 
do so indirectly by paying higher prices for the taxed commodities 
of life, the better-off directly as well by a direct charge upon their 
income. It is here that anomalies are most felt and resented, for 
the tax falls upon the income as such (barring a small rebate for 
each young child) while the other claims upon the income vary 
enormously. An income of £1,000 a year which has to support 
five people is manifestly no greater than an income of £200 which 
has to support only one. So it has been suggested, and wisely 
from the Christian point of view, that the family should be the unit 
of taxation, as it is in most other relations with the State. As long 
as wife and children are economically dependent upon the income 
of the family that sum should be evenly divided by the number it 
supports, and each several item taxed on the usual scale. Thus 
that particular burden would be evenly distributed, and thus one 
strong temptation to race-suicide amongst our comfortable (and 
unchristian) classes would be removed. This is the suggestion of 
the Cambridge scientist, Mr. W. Whetham, with whose “ eugenic "’ 
theories we are not always in accord, but whom we can cordially 
support in this. 
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The search for the philosopher's stone, the 


rit . . 
— 7 attempts to square the circle, were wise and 
Anglicanism. hopeful enterprises compared with the endeav- 


ours of our Anglican friends to find, without 
the help of a living and infallible authority, that “ minimum of 
orthodoxy,” which is to unite their various factions and enable 
them to live peaceably in the bosom of the Establishment. Yet 
the thirst for truth, the longing for certainty in matters the most 
vital, drives them on. Each theorist has his own panacea for 
every disturbance, his own ideal, the pursuit of which is to pro- 
duce perfect harmony. It is an exhilarating and even an edify- 
ing intellectual exercise to trace out the root-principles on which 
each varying position rests, and to see how they all fail in this 
one requirement—that they do not reach reasonable conviction. 
They are ultimately personal opinions. This fact has to be 
glossed over in one way or another, for to face it fairly would 
lead at once to agnosticism or to Rome. Mr. Lacey, a thinker 
more subtle than consistent, occasionally catches a passing 
glimpse of the fact, as for instance, in the Church Times for 
May 6th, where he gets as far as to assert: “ It is the function 
of Bishops to declare the sense in which the Christian tradition 
is to be received.” But he immediately begins to hedge. “ They 
may do this in either of two ways: by a formal definition of faith, 
or by current interpretations.” “‘ A formal definition of faith,” 
one imagines, must presuppose infallibility in the definer. Mr. 
Lacey does not say so: he says “ Formal definitions are not much 
needed, [we should have thought they were the one thing neces- 
sary in the present state of Anglicanism] and are unattainable 
without the general consent of the whole Church throughout the 
world "—we presume he means the pastors of the Church. But 
the Anglican Church is disowned by the rest of the world. So 
all that the poor Bishops can do by way of declaring “ the 
sense in which the Christian tradition is to be received " is to 
issue “ current interpretations,” which are described as being “ of 
a disciplinary character, fluid, temporary, mutable.” The Bishop 
then is fallible, after all, and cannot say—" this is so,” but only 
—‘ this may be so,” to which the obvious Anglican reply is— 
“ still, it may not be so, and why should we take it as certain 
if it is doubtful?” Does Mr. Lacey imagine that an Anglican 
Bishop, or the whole Bench combined, would venture to say— 
“You must accept in silence this provisional interpretation of 
this particular point of Christian tradition. Pending further light 
from Germany, it is the best I have to offer"? The Catholic 
Church has sometimes had to interfere in the warm disputes of 
theologians and to forbid public discussions of doubtful points, 
the definition of which was in no way necessary for Christian liv- 
ing, but with all her infallibility, she has never required assent 
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to anything the truth of which she did not guarantee. Anyhow, 
to do them justice, no Anglican Bishops have ever shown any 
eagerness to assume even the equivocal doctrinal authority with 
which Mr. Lacey would endow them. They have too much 
respect for what the Churchmen's Union calls the “ intellectual 
freedom of the clergy.” 


Mr. Lacey himself, although not a Bishop, is 

A — _ fond of attempting “ current interpretations,” 
Creed. though not always of points of doctrine. He 

gave a series in the Church Times about two 

years ago in which he showed to his own satisfaction that the 
ordinary meaning attached to such words as “ Protestant,” “ Pri- 
vate Judgment,” “ Church of England,” etc., was not a correct 
one.t_ Now he turns to ease the consciences of those who are 
offended by the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed, and 
gives his interpretation of im @ternum peribit. This, he says, is 
the converse of salvus esse, which means “ to be in a state of 
spiritual health.” Why, when he is dealing professedly with the 
literal meaning, he slips in the word “ spiritual,” we cannot say, 
but his translation in any case is inadequate: salvus esse, in the 
mind oi the Church, and of the person who composed the Creed 
to express that mind, means “ to be saved,” “ to get to Heaven.” 
Peribit consequently means “ shall be lost,” in the only sense the 
Church has attached to that word, viz., shall go to Hell, iz ignem 
alernum, as the penultimate verse of the Creed itself declares. 
Mr. Lacey thinks it means “ shall be in a state of spiritual de- 
generation,” “a fluctuating existence in a condition short of 
natural perfection involving some loss of the good of life"! On 
the strength of which an enthusiastic admirer in the next issue of 
the paper proceeds to translate the first clauses of the Creed thus: 
‘“* Whosoever desires fo be spiritually healthy must above all hold 
the Catholic Faith: which Faith except everyone do keep whole 
and undefiled, without doubt he will continue spiritually un- 
healthy throughout the ages.” This is apparently proposed in 
all seriousness. There are men who would be wiser and more just 
than their Creator. Such men whittle away the words of the 
Creeds, and are not afraid to take the meaning out of the solemn 
warnings of our Lord. Instead of estimating the terrible malice 
of final rebellion against God by His revelation of the punish- 
ment in store for it, they try to persuade themselves that He 
couldn’t really have meant what He said: it is metaphorical, sym- 
bolic, and the underlying reality cannot be so bad after all. 
Let us avoid unpleasant words like “ lost everlastingly ": let us 
all agree with Mr. Lacey that what the Creed asserts is: “ an im- 


1 See ‘‘ Cuttlefish Tactics,” THz Montu, May, 1912 
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perfect hold on the truth carries with it as a consequence a certain 
loss of the good of life.” And, armed with this sanction, let us 
convert the world! 


an One of the oldest and most useful of our or- 
Criticism ee : ° 
a ganizations, the Catholic Truth Society, is be- 
the C.T.S. ing subjected, as regards its business methods, 
to a good deal of criticism in the Catholic 
Press. Criticism, if reasonable arid friendly, can only do good: 
at the least, it gives an opportunity of stating the case for defence 
and of making its subject better known, and it may very easily 
convey valuable and practical suggestions. But the dona fides of 
the critic would be much more apparent, and his influence conse- 
quently the greater, if he were in a position to say that he was 
not content with criticizing, but had himself done what he could 
to remedy the state of affairs he finds fault with. Now the most 
obvious way to help the C.T.S. is not by denouncing its short- 
comings but by joining its membership. When a Society like this, 
after labouring for nearly thirty years and effecting untold good 
in the way of producing and distributing Catholic literature, is 
confronted with the fact that out of the two and a half million 
odd Catholics in Great Britain, not two thousand belong to it, 
either as members or associates, it may reasonably ask its critics 
what are ¢#ey doing to further its apostolic objects. We are 
sure that the C.T.S. would welcome any number of critics, if 
all of them qualified for the task of paying its modest subscrip- 
tion. It is doing a great and most necessary work, but its in- 
fluence could be indefinitely extended if it had even half the 
support it deserves. Sooner or later, in the life of every good 
Catholic, comes a vivid sense of the immense boon of the faith, 
and with that realization, a keen desire to spread it. In this 
Society such Catholics may find, short of the actual service of God 
in the priesthood or in religion, the most direct and effective 
way of extending God’s Kingdom. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


{A summary survey of current ee with a view to recording 
useful articles, 1) expounding Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) exposing 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Deluge, The: Various theories discussed, restricted local range up- 
held A. van der Heeren in Collationes Brugenses, May 1914, p. 296]. 
primatur ”: the force of this permission to print books [Uxiverse, 
May 15, 1914, Pp. 9]. 
Loyalty, ae ¥ apropos of “ The Pope and the King” [Uxiverse, 
April 24, oe p. 8] 

Marian Theo ogy: history of a celebrated doctrine in, viz. that of Suarez 
on the Fulness of Grace in Mary [Father Goyena in Razén y Fe, May 
1914, p. 31]. 

Resurrection, Evidence for the [Father S. Smith, S.J., in 7he Alonth, 
May 1914, p. 565]. 

Revelation, Primitive [A. Valensin in Z’Université Catholique, May 
15, 1914, p. 100]. 

Spiritualism: latest scientific attitude towards. Effect on mediums 
[J. G. Raupert in Daily Chronicle, May 14, 1914]. 

War and Peace: Ethics of the question lucidly explained against 
extremists i. Gillet, “e in Revue Pratique d’ Apologélique, May 15, 
1914, p. 30 H. Woods, S.J., in America, May 16, 1914, p. 102]. 

Work, Right to: Moral validity of [J. Husslein, S.J., in America, 


April 25, 1914, p. 31]. 
CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism: Mr. Baring Gould’s indictment of [Canon Barry in 
Tablet, May 9, 1914, p. 722]. Dr. Gore’s “Open Letter”: a basis of 
union [7 ablet, May 14, 1914, p. 761]. A moral drawn [Canon Barry in 
the Universe, April 24, 1914, p. 9]. Bishop of London and Invocation 
of Saints [A. H. Nankivell in British Review, May 1914, p. 208]. The 
approaching crisis raised by Kikuyu [A. H. Nankivell in Catholic World. 
May 4, P. 212]. Bibliography of Kikuyu [Dud/in Review, April 1914. 
PP. 3 
Kati-Catholic Lecturer: “ Pastor Silva "’ exposed [7ab/e/, May 9, 1914. 


p. 732 Catholic Times, May 8, 1914, p. 3]. 
rance: real character of Separation Law of 1905 acknowledged 


| by = May 16, 1914, p. 756]. Secular Education Policy: its cost [7'aé- 
et, May 9, 1914, p. 734]. iagnosis of Political Parties —— April 
rance [Revue 


25, 1914. p. 34]. Liberty of Christian Instruction in 
Pratique d’ Apologélique, May 1, 1914, p. 200]. 
Freemasonry: denounced by Italian Socialists [7 ab/e/, May 19, 1914. 
. 726]. Anti-Catholic character of in the United States [M. Kenny, S.J., 
in America, May 9, 1914, p. 78]. 

Jerosse, Johanna: a bogus stigmatica. Christian World's allegations 
of clerical complicity disproved [Catholic Times, April 24, 191 

Lucrezia Borgia as Pope: strong refutation of the anti- Catholic libel 
at the Royal Academy [Universe, May 15, 1914]. 

Philippine Islands: Church in, and especially Spanish friars, vindi- 
cated by Mgr. Hartz, Archbishop of Manila [Catholic Herald, Sacra- 
mento, Cal., April 25, 1914]. 

Priests falsely accused of firing on U.S. troops at Vera Cruz [H. 
Woods, S.J.,in America, May 2, p. 53; May 16, p. 110, 1914]. 

Rationalism: Professor Bury's History of Freedom of Thought ar- 
raigned [Professor J. M. O'Sullivan in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, May 
1914, Pp. 449 

Trine, R. Faldo: his ethical works; their tendency exposed [A. Muntsch, 
S.J., in America, April 25, 1914, p. 32]. 
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POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Alcoholism: The struggle against [Révwe duClergé Francais, May 
1914, p. 45]. Prohibition ‘awful only as a last remedy [H. Woods, S.J., 
in America, May 16, 1914, p. 118]. 

Bible: The Society of St. Jerome for the diffusion of the Gospels 
[America, April 18, 1914; May 9, 1914]. The old “ Rhemes” Version, 
praise of [Father George Cormac in the Uaiverse, May 1, 8, 15, 1914]. 

Caldey Island: the Conversions at. Bibliographical material for 
[Revue Bénédictine, April 1914, pp. 138—9]. 

Catholic Women: League of, for Civil and Social Reform, in New 
York; appreciation of [H. Woods, S.J., in America, April 18, 1914, p. 
23]. German National Organization in U.S.A. [J. Husslein, S.J., in 
America, April 18, 1914, p. 9]. 

Confession, Seal of: question of its recognition by English law before 
the Reformation [Zxaminer, April 25, p. 153; May 9, p. 183, 1914]. 

Education: strong protest of Catholic Education Council against un- 
fair discrimination in Secondary Schools [7 adle/, May 2, 1914, p. 682]. 

Emigration, the movement of: Statistics for Europe and America 
[Ze Mouvement Social, May 15, 1914, p. 451]. 

Holland, Catholicism in [7ad/et, May 9, 1914, p.721; Etudes Fran- 
ciscaines, May 1914, p. 518. Pére Boubée in Z/udes, May 20, 1914, p. 
551. Compare Lady Acton’s pamphlet, C.T.S., 1d.]. 

Girls’ Protection Work at Railway Stations, &c. [Ch. Auzias-Turenne 
in Etudes, May 5, 1914, p. 350]. 

Kopp, Cardinal: Life and work of [Pére Boubée in Z¢udes, April 
20, 1914, p. 258]. 

Man, Katiquity of: evidence for South America [A. Muntsch, S.J., in 
Catholic Fortnightly, April 15, 1914, p. 247]. 

Mistral, F.: A critical appreciation Primes Literary Supplement, April 
9, 1914. Compare full and important article in Quarterly Review, Oct. 
1901]. , 
orbertines: work of the [W. O'Dea in 7'ad/e/, April 25, 1914, p. 649]. 

Prayer: ‘“ Meditation "’ vindicated against a false emphasis on “ Litur- 
gy" [Pére Marie Joseph in Revue du Clergé Francais, May 1, 1914, p. 
362. René Compaing in Ziudes, May 20, 1914, p. 433: v. Month, May 
1914, Pp. 519]. ia | 

Race Suicide: Statistics [Revue Pratigue ad’ Apologéltiqgue, May 1, 1914. 
p. 217. Cf. Le Mouvement Social, Jan. p. 37, Feb. p. 145, 1914]. Important 
letter of German Episcopate [Revue Pratigue a’ Apologétique, May 15, 
1914 p- 295], se en 

Rome in World Politics: Mr. R. J. Campbell's visit to Rome and 
suggestions for the Pope's intervention [7%mes, May 14, 1914, Congrega- 
tional Union Meetings]. 

South America: how Las Casas defended the Indians [F. Hedde in 
L'Université Catholique, April 15, May 15, 1914, p. 434]. Slanders against 
Catholics in [A. H. Atteridge in the Month, April 1914, p. 337].- 

United States: Church in the. Comment on official figures for 1913 
America, May 2, 1914, p. 64. Catholic Fortnightly, May 1, 1914, p. 267]. 

hat the Catholic Federation has done in twelve years apy & cFaul 
in America, May 9, 1914, p. 77]. Statistics of progress of [Dr. T. F. 
Coakley in America, May 16, 1914, p. 102]. 





Reviews. 


1.—THE FREEDOM OF SCIENCE! 


CATHOLIC students are ever being told that they must not 
expect a hearing on any question of science or history, or 
philosophy, or even theology, because, as every one knows, 
they cannot approach the study of any subject, free from pre- 
suppositions drawn from the doctrines of their Catholic be- 
lief. On the other hand, nothing is more manifest than that 
the class of students who call themselves Protestant or 
Agnostic are as much, indeed much more, dominated by pre- 
suppositions. Granted that a Catholic student will refuse 
to accept a conclusion involving that there is no revelation, 
no God, no soul, no Church, do we not find by constant ex- 
perience that an Agnostic student will scout, often with the 
utmost arrogance, any conclusions reached in other sciences 
which involve that there is a God, or a soul, or a revelation, 
or a future life or a miracle? And, if so, what does it mean 
save that the human mind is not prepared to keep its mental 
acquisitions in different branches of study in watertight com- 
partments, treating as true in one of them what it brands as 
false in another; and that all depends on a thinker or an 
investigator seeing that his presuppositions are true not false? 
Not that this is the sole precaution that he must take. The 
influence one department of investigation rightly exercises on 
another is negative, that is to say, it can require that no other 
science shall deny a proposition that its own investigations 
have certified as undoubtedly true. Beyond that each science 
has its own methods, which are the only methods by which its 
positive conclusions can be reached; and, if at times there 
should be a clash, that is a help not a hindrance, for it can 
and should throw each branch back upon a more careful ap- 
plication of its own methods, to detect the error, which, if 
there is a clash, must exist somewhere. 

! The Freedom of the Sciences. By Joseph Donat, S.J., D.D., Professor 
at Innsbruck University. Authorized translation from the revised edition 
of the German original, with a special Preface for the English version by 
the author. New York: Wagner. London: Herder. Pp. ix, 419. Price, 
Ios. net. 1914. 
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This is a point on which we have had occasion to speak 
lately in THE MONTH in another connection. We repeat it 
here by way of introduction to Pater Donat’s new book on 
The Freedom of the Sciences. We need books of this kind 
which treat of their subject in a comprehensive and penetra- 
ting manner, elucidating principles and furnishing illustra- 
tions alive with reality, and this is what the author has given 
us. He pursues his argument in five sections, The Freedom 
of Science and its Philosophical Basis, the Freedom of Re- 
search and Faith, the Liberal Freedom of Research, Freedom 
of Teaching, and Theology. Under each of these headings 
he brings together a wealth of interesting expositions of prin- 
ciples, but it is in his numerous quotations that he will be 
found most useful of all. The “ Translator’s Note ” acknow- 
ledges to having cut out or cut down a great many quotations 
from German writers as of interest for German readers only. 
We must regret this, but it is compensation that so many 
others, the appropriateness of which is undeniable, have sur- 
vived this pruning knife. To give an instance or two. In 
view of the magisterial manner in which we are wont to be 
told that we must subordinate all our religious convictions 
to some scientific theory in vogue for the moment, it is nice 
to have at hand such a quotation as the following from M. 
Poincaré: ‘‘ Laymen are astonished that so many scientific 
theories are perishable. They see them thrive for a few years, 
to be abandoned one after the other.” Or the following 
specimen of the sort of the tall talk which is used to terrorize 
insufficiently-educated but religious-minded people. The 
International Congress of Freethinkers, held at Rome in June, 
1904, declared that “ since free-thought cannot allow to any 
authority whatever the right to oppose human reason, or even 
to supersede it, it demands that its advocates reject directly 
not only any compulsory belief, but also every authority that 
tries to enforce its dogmas, even though such an authority be 
based on revelation . . .”—where all rests on the sophistical 
confusion between reason itself and the highly defective use 
of reason by certain agnostic minds. Or the account of the 
episode at Strassburg in 1901, when the Government, finding 
that although one-third of the students were Catholic but 
sixty-one of the Professors were Protestant, six Jews and 
only four Catholic, proceeded to appoint a Catholic Professor 
of History. On this occasion the historian Mommsen uttered 
a protest in which he declared that “ German university 
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circles are pervaded by a feeling of degradation . . . the 
appointment of a college teacher whose freedom is restricted 
by barriers, is laying the axe to the root of the tree of German 
science.” When one thinks of Mommsen on the one side, and 
Hergenrother, Janssen and Pastor on the other, one asks one- 
self which could be best trusted to go by the evidence rather 
than by his prejudices, when a question of religion or ir- 
religion was raised. These three must do as specimens of 
the wealth of apt illustrations Pater Donat has furnished. 
The translation is sufficiently good to make the reading easy, 
but there are occasional defects which mark the handiwork 
of a foreigner. Thus the term “ Unprepossessions ” runs 
through the book; and occasionally strange words like 
“ diagnosticians,”’ or unidiomatic constructions like “‘all origi- 
nated in Jerusalem what later on was developed,” are to be 
found. “ We ignore,” as a translation of “ ignoramus,’’ be- 
tokens also a translator not familiar with the English 
language. 


2.—NESTORIUS.' 


On several occasions lately we have had to review books 
on the Nestorius question, which has been revived since the 
rediscovery of his Book of Heraclides, about thirty years 
ago, in the library of the Nestorian Patriarch at Kochanes 
in Turkistan.2 Now comes a book by Dr. Loofs himself, who 
originally called attention to the subject in his Vestoriana. 
It contains the text of a course of lectures given by Dr. Loofs 
in March, 1913. The writer occupies himself in these lec- 
tures with the doctrine rather than the history of Nestorius, 
and seeks to assign to him his proper place in the history of 
doctrine. Yielding to the tendency so discernible in modern 
Protestant writers he glorifies the man whom the Church con- 
demned at the expense of the man whom the Church has 
always recognized as her champion, in regard to the contro- 
versy decided by the Council of Ephesus in 431. But he 
dees not go so far as Mr. Bethune Baker, whose theory in- 


1 Nestorius and his place in the History of Christian Doctrine. By 
Frederich Loofs, D.D., Phil.D. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
Pp. vii, 132. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1914. 

2 In September, 1908, we reviewed Mr. Bethune Baker's Nestorius ; in May, 
1912, M. F. Nau’s French translation of the Book of Hevaclides; and in July, 
1913, Pére Jugie’s Nestorius et la controverse Nestorienne. 
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volved the grotesque paradox that the Fathers of Ephe- 
sus, wishing to enforce a particular doctrine on the Person 
of our Lord, condemned the theologian who upheld it, and 
justified the theologian who opposed it. Dr. Loofs thinks 
that a distinction should be made between the doctrine which 
was orthodox in earlier days, and finds expression in the 
works of Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch, in the previous cen- 
tury, and even before him in the works of St. Ambrose and 
Tertullian, and the distinctly different doctrine which had 
captured the minds of the orthodox by the time of St. Cyril, 
and has held them ever since. Judged by this later doctrine 
Cyril was orthodox and Nestorius heterodox. Nestorius re- 
tained what had been the orthodox doctrine of earlier days. 
The phrases from these writers which he cites only prove 
what is generally recognized by orthodox writers, namely, 
that the terminology had not been so exact before the contro- 
versies of the fifth century fixed them. But we cannot 
go into this question now. "We may, however, call atten- 
tion to passages like the following in the book before us, 
which show that Dr. Loofs has not himself conceived cor- 
rectly what was at stake in the controversy between the two 
protagonists at Ephesus. For of St. Cyril’s doctrinal phrase 
‘ex S00 dicewy els, he says: 


It is easy to perceive that this theory is not tenable. If it 
means that the Logos became man in the manner of a mythical 
metamorphosis, this would be, although false, yet a somewhat 
intelligible theory, and I am convinced that thousands of Cyril's 
adherents took this to be the meaning of his theory, and that 
even in our day thousands of simple Christian people understand 
the Incarnation in this mythical interpretation. Cyril, however, 
asserted that this was not his meaning. Then, as I said, his 
theory is not conceivable. For what is a nature which has no real 
existence of its own? Is then the Logos not thought of as suffer- 
ing and dying, in spite of Cyril's protest? or can one speak of 
sufferings and death, where there is no suffering and dying sub- 
ject, but only an impersonal nature? And is it still possible to 
say that Christ was a man as we are, if the human nature existed 
in him only as assumed in the trécracis of the Logos, and as 
having become his human nature? Nestorius is quite right in re- 
proaching Cyril that his doctrine resulted in the suppression of 
the manhood of Christ, for according to Cyril’s doctrine 
the human intellect of Christ cannot be realized as operating 
in him. 


All this is rank Nestorianism. 
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3—THE DOGMA OF REDEMPTION.’ 


The Abbé Riviére is already known to us by his former 
work on the Dogma of Redemption, translated into English 
by “ Luigi Cappadelta ’’ some three years ago. That was 
an élude historique, and, after a brief statement of the Catho- 
lic doctrine of Christ’s expiation for the sins of men, oc- 
cupied itself with the first proclamation of the doctrine in 
the books of the New Testament and the writings of the 
primitive Fathers, and its development through theological 
speculation by the latter Fathers and the theologians of the 
middle ages, up to the time of St. Thomas of Aquin, who 
may be said to have put the crown on the edifice of syste- 
matic exposition. The present work is called an étude théo- 
logique, inasmuch as it goes more deeply into the theology 
of the subject, which it examines and criticizes alike in its 
Catholic and its non-Catholic forms, and, though it necessarily 
overlaps to some extent the area of the former treatise, gives 
the chief place to the speculation that has been brought to 
bear on the subject in the modern period. 

This new treatise is a model of penetrating study ani- 
mated by that spirit of anxious fairness, as well as of intelli- 
gent psychology, which realizes that in all theories, however 
false, there is always that element of truth without which the 
human mind could not be attracted by them, and seeks to 
disengage and allow for this latter. It may be cordially re- 
commended to readers interested in theology, above all to 
those professors and students of theology in the colleges and 
seminaries, who will find in it what in these days they are so 
apt to desiderate, a trustworthy study of the relation of the 
Church’s doctrine on the Atonement to the theories on the 
same subject which have been suggested more or less tenta- 
tively outside. 

That Christ “ died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures,”’ or again, that by His death “ He gave Himself a ran- 
som for many,” is the clearest teaching of Holy Scripture, 
but how is that to be understood? According to what M. 
Riviére, with many others, conveniently calls the “ orthodox ” 
Protestant doctrine, that is the doctrine of Luther and Calvin, 
men by sin, original and actual, incurred the indignation of 

1 Le dogme de Redemption, étude théologique. Par Jean Riviére, 


Docteur en théologie. Paris: Gabalda. Pp. xv, 570. Price, 4 fr. 
1914. 
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God, Who, by reason of His justice, could not but exact a 
punishment as severe as the offender was capable of under- 
going. The most He could do by way of indulgence was to 
accept a substitute who would offer to bear the punishment in 
his stead, and thus open out a way for forgiveness. As sucha 
substitute our Lord Jesus Christ offered Himself. This doc- 
trine, however, was exposed to serious difficulties. Could a just 
God find satisfaction for the outrage offered by man’s rebellion 
by inflicting a cruel punishment on an innocent victim? Later 
Protestants were deeply and justly impressed by this ob- 
jection, and so sought for some alternative mode of atone- 
ment which could consist with and explain the teaching of the 
Bible. Their theories the author studies in two chapters, 
one on the evolution of Liberalism, the other on the evolution 
of [Protestant] Orthodoxy. One may single out the charac- 
teristic notes of each by saying that the Liberal theories of 
Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Colani, Reville, Pfleiderer and 
Harnack give up the idea of atonement made by man to God, 
and substitute some form of revelation to man, contained in 
the mystery of the Passion, whereby the love of God and of 
Christ, and the divine hatred of sin, is brought vividly home 
to man; and the “ orthodox ” theories of Thomasius, Dale, 
Godet, Sécretan, Pressensé, Grétillat, which retain, but seek 
to soften down, the idea of a punishment of the innocent for 
the sake of the guilty. 

The Catholic adheres, as these Liberal and later “ ortho- 
dox "’ theories do not, to the requirements of the Scripture 
language, but differs essentially from the doctrine of the 
older Protestants by resting on the idea, not of the punish- 
ment of an innocent substitute, but of reparation, lovingly 
made, to the outraged honour of God, on behalf of the race, 
by the God-man, its head. No such reparation was essential 
as a condition of divine forgiveness, but, just as it is a higher 
form of restoration for a debtor, if, instead of being forgiven 
his debt, he is rendered capable of paying it off entirely, so 
it is a higher form of restoration for our fallen race, that 
God's love should clothe His Own Son in our nature that He 
might become its representative, and should, by the honour 
and obedience He rendered to His Father in His earthly life 
repair, in the name of the race He represented, the outrage 
done to the Divine Majesty by our disobedience. It may be 
said that—on the doctrine that even the human acts of our 
Lord being those of the God-man have every one of them an 
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infinite value—for a full reparation the Passion and Death 
were not needed; that one single act of love for the Father 
coming from the cradle at Bethlehem would have sufficed. 
This is true, and is acknowledged, indeed is taught, by the 
great Catholic theologians. But it was becoming and bene- 
ficial to man in various ways, that the Father should accept, 
as the expiation offered, an earthly life in its completeness, 
persevered in till death, even the death of the Cross; and it is 
in this sense that Holy Scripture has taught us to refer the 
expiation by which our ransom was paid and the life of grace 
restored to us, to this supreme exercise of self-sacrificing 
love in which our Lord's life of self-oblation for us culmi- 
nated. This is the gist of the Catholic explanation as set 
forth after the Fathers by St. Thomas and our other great 
theologians. But M. Riviére explores and tests it from every 
side, and is not afraid of censuring even some of our best 
preachers who have been carried away into inaccuracies in 
their desire to set forth the mystery forcibly. 


4——HOLY MASS.! 


The Editor of the Catholic Library is to be congratulated 
upon having secured for his series so important an original 
essay as that of Father Herbert Lucas on the Mass. It is un- 
fortunate that, owing to the limitations imposed by the price 
and as a consequence by the space available, the work should 
have to be issued in two separate volumes and should even 
then suffer somewhat from a sense of over-compression, but 
the book is an excellent book and of first-rate value. No 
other work of the same cost can be put into comparison with 
it for first-hand and scholarly information. Of course in a 
work of this size the treatment cannot be detailed or uni- 
form. The author has been compelled to select certain 
aspects of his subject which he conceives to present special 
difficulty or to be of particular importance. Thus the first 
chapter on “ Sacrifice and Sacrament” and the second on 
“The Christian Altar and the Heavenly Sacrament” are 
theological and patristic rather than liturgical. Moreover, 
the first volume generally seems to contemplate a less highly 
instructed circle of readers than those to whom the four 

' By the Rev. Herbert Lucas, S.J. Being Vols. 5 and 7 of the 


Catholic Library. London: Manresa Press. Pp. viii, 111; viii, 126. 
Price, 1s. net each volume. 1914. 
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long chapters on the theory of the Canon are addressed in 
volume II. Still, these same chapters must be accounted as 
among the most valuable portions of the work and will be 
welcomed by all as a temperate but not ineffective criticism 
of the theory of Drews, with which Dr. Fortescue has in some 
measure identified himself. We do not say that Father Lucas 
is clearly right and Drews entirely wrong, but the student 
would do well to read the four chapters Father Lucas has 
devoted to the subject, though for those who approach the 
question without previous knowledge the intelligent perusal 
of this section of the work will not be an easy task. It is 
to be regretted that Father Lucas has apparently not made 
acquaintance with the second and much modified edition of 
Dr. Fortescue’s valuable work. One excellent feature which 
recommends the volumes before us is the fact that despite 
their small size they are provided with a good index. 


5—A NEW WAR-ARTIST:.'! 

War is an evil—a physical evil of the worst kind, only 
tolerable as the sole means of escape from evils still worse. War 
originates in the conflict of two wills, meeting as they must 
in the material sphere, with the precise object of inflicting 
such sensible injury and loss therein that submission may be 
found less awful than continued resistance. Yet the ordi- 
nary citizens of a country where universal service is unknown 
know nothing of wars, except as an occurrence furnishing 
items of exciting news. Mr. Douglas Newton, in his novel, 
War! (Methuen, 2s.), tries to make the ordinary citizen 
realize the true nature of armed conflict on a large scale, 
and the lesson of his book, if taken home, will do more for 
the cause of peace than all the laborious mercantile calcu- 
lations of Mr. Norman Angell. It is a photographic study, 
elaborated with immense care, depicted with a ruthless sin- 
cerity, of the consequences of a hostile invasion, the horrors, 
terrible yet practically inevitable, that accompany even 
“ civilized” warfare. Although shocked, pained, disgusted 
sometimes with the picture, yet one is constrained to read 
on, so wonderfully graphic is Mr. Newton's style. In his 
insight into the psychology of the combatant, he rivals 

1 War! By W. Douglas Newton. London: Methuen. Pp. xvi, 236 
Price, 2s, net. 1914. 

The North Afire. Same author and publisher. Pp. 200. Price, 2s 
net. I914. 
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Mr. Stephen Crane; in his intensely real visualization and 
command of the mot juste he is the equal of Mr. Wells. We 
lay the book down—its penultimate chapter is almost too 
poignant — with wonder that civilization, even apart from 
Christianity, has not devised, after all these years, some more 
rational, more effectual means of securing the prevalence 
of justice than the nameless horrors of war. If only those 
who made war had to endure its consequences it would have 
disappeared long ago, with other relics of barbarism. 

The same powers of imagination and marvellous descrip- 
tive talent appear in Mr. Newton's later book, Zhe North 
Afire (Methuen, 2s.). The author assumes, what is by no 
means certain, that Orange Ulster has the means and the de- 
termination to fight the forces of the British Crown, and, on 
that supposition, he details the course of an armed revolt 
throughout the province arising out of a police riot. It is 
excellently done. Mr. Newton shows surprising knowledge 
of the details of military science and of the technique of 
modern warfare. No reporter with the scenes out-folded be- 
fore him could be more picturesquely vivid. Occasionally 
there is a slight touch of exaggeration, the author’s imagi- 
nation having got out of control. Either the vast majority 
of bullets never found their proper billet or the forces engaged 
were impossibly numerous. However, the result, as described, 
should give pause to those who have influence in this matter 
—especially to the irresponsible politician who has not the 
gooc of Ireland, but only other and merely party ends, in 
view. If war is hardly to be faced in avoidance of a for- 
midable certainty, still less should it be provoked to escape 
what is an unproved and improbable conjecture. There is a 
keen love-interest in the book and, although the end is peace 
for the parties in conflict, it portends separation for the lovers, 
between whom rises the wraith of a slain brother. 

We are glad to welcome a new writer who gives such evi- 
dence of first-rate ability. 


6.—A CONTRIBUTION TO IRISH HISTORY.! 


In this work Fr. Burke deals not so much with the legal 
and political aspects of the Irish Penal Code as with its 
practical working in everyday life. His masterly summaries 

1 The Irish Priests in the Penal Times (1660—1760). From the State 
Papers in H.M. Record Offices, Dublin and London, the Bodleian Library, 
and the British Museum. By Rev. William P. Burke. Waterford 
N. Harveyand Co. Pp. viii, 492. Price, tos. 6d. post free. 1914. 
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of the varying status of Irish Catholics in the reigns of 
Charles II., William III. and Mary, Anne and the first two 
Georges are illustrated in as many chapters by numerous 
extracts from hitherto unpublished records. We see the inter- 
mittent persecutions of Charles II.’s reign give way to the 
settled policy of effecting the gradual but complete extinction 
of the Catholic religion under William III. and his suc- 
cessors. We assist at the banishment of the Bishops and 
the regular clergy, at the registration of the secular clergy 
who were allowed to remain, and then at the priest-hunting 
which aimed at preventing the continuance of succession. But 
the fidelity of Ireland was unshaken by persecution. Year 
by year youths left the country to pursue their studies for 
the priesthood abroad in defiance of the laws, year by year in 
defiance of the laws young priests were smuggled back into 
Ireland at the remote harbours of the southern and western 
coasts. Dressed in disguise and careful to destroy every scrap 
of writing that could reveal their sacred character or en- 
danger the humblest member of their flock, they carried on 
their ministry in secret in spite of the unrelenting pursuit of 
an infamous gang of priest-catchers. One by one these scenes 
are unfolded before us by Father Burke. He avoids 
rhetorical generalities and confines himself to the actual writ- 
ings of the chief participators in these events. Thus he suc- 
ceeds in giving us a living picture of the lives of the Irish 
priests under this cruel system of persistent persecution. The 
documents he quotes are a complete refutation of the theories 
advanced by many modern Protestant apologists. With all 
the facts before him Father Burke has no difficulty in proving 
conclusively that the penal code was no mere piece of legis- 
lative machinery meant only for use in extraordinary emer- 
gencies, that it was not occasioned by the natural anxiety of 
a small and weak community to protect itself against a hostile 
and powerful majority, but on the contrary that these laws 
were enacted in a spirit of hatred and vengeance when the 
Catholic majority had been hopelessly crushed, that they were 
enforced with increasing violence in proportion as the fear of 
foreign intervention diminished and finally that their sole 
purpose was to force a complete change of religion on a 
nation against the wishes of the overwhelming majority of 
the people. 

The book is well printed and creditably edited. Mistakes 
are few and trifling. More definite indications of the exact 
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places where the various documents quoted are to be found 
would have been desirable in the interest of students. In 
utilizing his sources Father Burke confines himself usually to 
extracting those passages which have direct reference to the 
history of the Irish clergy, and often omits interesting proofs 
of the fidelity of the Irish laity to their religion to be found 
in the same documents. It would be hypercritical to blame 
him for not dealing with an aspect of the Penal Laws which 
he does not profess to treat. So we can only hope that either 
Father Burke, or some other student, encouraged by his 
example, will supplement the present work with an equally 
detailed account of the constancy of the Irish laity. The Irish 
laity were no less faithful than the Irish clergy during this 
century of persecution, and it was the indomitable perse- 
verance of the former that made the heroic work of the 
latter necessary and possible. Meanwhile, all classes of 
readers, Irish or Catholic, will find this book interesting and 
stimulating. The historian will be thankful to Father Burke 
for light he has thrown on this hitherto obscure period of 
Irish Church history by the large number of original docu- 
ments he has published; the priest will read with feelings of 
reverence these glorious records of the sufferings endured by 
his predecessors; the layman will understand what brought 
about that mutual attachment of clergy and laity which is a 
distinctive mark of Irish Catholicity; and the world will 
learn how the only result of this long and degrading perse- 
cution was the rooting of the Catholic religion more deeply 
than ever in the hearts of the Irish people. 


7--THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PARAGUAY 
MISSIONS.! 


This conscientious and “ well-documented” work con- 
fines itself mainly to social questions. We all know some- 
thing of the celebrated reductions of Paraguay, or as our 
author more scientifically calls them, the doctrinas of the 
Guarani Indians. But a little knowledge is sometimes a dan- 
gerous thing; and with our present interest in social subjects, 
little knowledge about Paraguay has led to much strange and 
untenable dogmatizing. Father Hernandez, after a brief 

1 Organizacién Social de las Doctrinas Guaranfes de la Compafifa de 


Jesis—por el Padre P. Hernandez de la misma Compaiifa. Two Vols. 
Barcelona: Gili. Pp. 608; 740. Numerous Maps and Illustrations. Price, 


ptas. 30. 1913. 
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résumé of the names, dates, and geographical facts to be 
borne in mind, descends at once to the real factors of the 
problems under discussion. The Indians, both Pagan and 
Christian, are described in detail and without flattery. Then 
we hear about the Spanish Government at first hand; the 
texts of their laws, the exact reports of their Government 
officials, &c. Similarly, we have ample but precise daa about 
the docirinas, photographs of their ruins, maps to scale of 
towns and villages, contemporary statistics, official missionary 
reports, official orders, and instructions ; regulations for trade 
and exchange, returns of imports and exports, of the sup- 
plies of arms and ammunition, &c., &c. So, too, with the 
ruin of the reductions; little is said of the misfortunes of the 
missionaries, full details are given as to the vain attempts to 
tinker with the old system. In conclusion, we find a good col- 
lection of official documents, and of the best criticisms and 
appreciations of thinkers belonging to all nations. 

This is sufficient to show how well adapted to present 
needs Father Hernandez’s volume really is. It only remains 
to add here that we have found the author uniformly clear, 
scholarly, and above all, a thorough master of his subject. 


8.—CATHOLICITY:' 


Mr. T. A. Lacey can be exceedingly clear in expressing 
his meaning, witness his delightful articles, under the pseu- 
donym of Viator, which appear from time to time in the 
Church Times. But he is very far from clear in this little 
volume of lectures addressed to the Anglican clergymen of 
the Birmingham diocese. Of course it is the nature of the 
subject-matter which in this instance makes him obscure. In 
the old Anglican days, before Liberalism had infected the 
minds of its ministers, the Anglican creed was capable of 
being clearly set forth, and in manifold treatises was clearly 
set forth, so that, whether one liked it or not, at least one 
could understand it. This also is what we find, and non- 
Catholics often recognize in Catholic books. But we cannot 
for the life of us make out with any definiteness what Mr. 
Lacey means by Catholicism in the book before us. The 
nearest way, we have found, of approximating to his meaning 
is to look at the ends of his chapters. At the end of the first 


* Catholicity : Conciones ad clerum. By T. A. Lacey, M.A. London 
and Oxford: Mowbray. Pp. ii, 149. Price, 28. 6d. net. 1914. 
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chapter we are told that in Catholicity there are four ele- 
ments. ‘It means that the Christian religion embraces 
ideally and potentially all mankind; it means that no rival or 
supplementary cult is to be endured; it means the transcen- 
dence not only of civic or national bounds, but of the whole 
world; it means the proclamation of one transcendent God.” 
This is perhaps the clearest bit in the whole book, but what 
does the last clause mean? Catholicism surely includes, even 
on the lowest reckoning, much more than the proclamation 
of one transcendent God. At the end of the second chapter we 
are told, so far truly enough, that “‘ baptized you were bap- 
tized into the Catholic Church, and in the Catholic Church 
you remain till you are cut off.” But how can you be cut off? 
Mr. Lacey gives us no help here—although it is ‘ke important 
point for us all to know. In the foregoing part of his second 
lecture he tells us the Donatists were cut off, “‘ because there 
was practical unanimity of the rest of the episcopate against 
the Donatists.”” But there is practical unanimity of the rest 


of the episcopate against the Anglicans. Yet they do not on 
that account consider themselves cut off, any more than the 


Donatists did in their day. 

At the end of the third chapter we come across “ a new 
standard of Catholicity ’’; “‘ they are Catholics who consent 
to a formulary of faith.”” But who can impose a formulary 
under these severe conditions? Apparently no authority can 
do it at once, unless an ecumenical council happens to be sit- 
ting, or rather one which the person to be cut off is prepared 
to recognize as such. Ordinarily you have to wait a long while, 
for “‘ that which is permanent in all such articles of faith [as, 
like the Thirty-nine Articles, are from time to time pro- 
pounded] is the standard of Catholicity "’; and this “ is not to 
be distinguished by any cut-and-dried rules.”’ “ It has to be 
ascertained with labour and with patience '"—which seems to 
mean that you do the cutting-off yourself when you consider 
that its acceptance has become permanent. The last chapter 
is on the “ element of largeness ” in Catholicity. This means 
that “ intolerant of evil, of that which would mar its true 
unity, it extends the most generous welcome to all that is im- 
perfectly good.”’ That so much is true we may readily allow, 
but it does not seem to touch the point. Perhaps we may 
gather Mr. Lacey's meaning by his statement of the opposite. 
“ The sectarian temper . . . affects uniqueness and unity by 
driving out all who will not conform to an arbitrary stan- 
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dard.” We seem to have a glimmering of the instance Mr. 
Lacey has in view. 

This volume contains also two appendices, one on the 
Cathedra Petri in St. Cyprian, the other on St. Augustine's 
phrase Securus judicat orbis terrarum. In the latter he con- 
ceives himself to have scored over Newman, who was so im- 
pressed by these words when he read them in Dr. Wiseman’s 
Dublin Review article—(we may add) after having shortly be- 
fore noticed that in the Monophysite controversy St. Leo 
acted just like a modern Pope, and yet was applauded by his 
contemporaries for doing so. Newman was struck by St. 
Augustine’s argument as evidencing that in those days for a 
local or national Church to separate from the united body of 
the Churches throughout the world was to convict its members 
of ‘‘ not being good."" He could not but feel that the Angli- 
cans in their separation from the Churches in communion with 
the Holy See were in a like condemnation. But Mr. Lacey 
thinks he should rather have gathered that the Roman 
Church was under St. Augustine’s condemnation by separa- 
ting from the Anglicans and the Greeks. But do the Angli- 
cans and Greeks put together form one united world-wide 
communion? And are the Churches in communion with the 
Holy See a comparatively small and disunited body, restricted 
in its Aaditat to a single local district? 


Short Notices. 
‘ibieaiibianen 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 
“UNE Ame de lumitre” is indeed the happy sub-title of the Abbé 
Vaudon’s charming character-sketch of Le Pére Gratry (Téqui: 3.50 frs.) 
The man, the philosopher, the apologist, the apostle, come before us in 
turn in this essay in that characteristically French product, the “ bio- 
graphie psychologique.” The Abbé Vaudon has something of Pére 
Gratry’s charm, and what more need be added to recommend his volume 
to all who love the circle of Montalembert, the Ferronays, Mrs. Craven, 
and so many other noble souls? It is well, too, that this little book 
should have appeared at a time when another and a different school of 
French Catholic thought has been lately so fully and prominently set in 

the limelight. 

Two new volumes in the series of “Les Saints” take us far apart. 
with the Lives of Saint Justin, by the famous Dominican, Pére Lagrange, 
and St. Frangols Regis, by M. Joseph Vianey (Victor Lecoffre: 2 frs 
each). We need not say that the deep scholarship needed for handling 
the scanty materials for a Life of St. Justin is assured us in Pére La- 
grange's brochure, nor that the Life entrusted to the Blessed Curé d’Ars’ 
kinsman is as competently treated. In the latter, of course, the arts of 
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selection and arrangement, which were so manifest in M. Vianey's Life 
of the Curé, are those on which an author chiefly has to draw, and the 
result is a well-composed picture. In the other case the work must be 
rather a study than a biography; but human interest is never far away 
in studying one who, as Pére Lagrange says, “n'a pas écrit une ligne 
sans étre prét 4 sceller de son sang les écrits que lui ont inspirés sa foi 
et son amour pour Jesus-Christ.” 


DEVOTIONAL. 

The many readers who found refreshment and edification in Madame 
Cecilia’s Looking on Jesus, the Lamb of God, will welcome a con- 
tinuing volume from her pen, carrying the story on through the Great 
Forty Days. Indeed, From the Sepulchre to the Throne (Burns and 
Oates: 5s. net) is even more welcome than the earlier volume, in pro- 
portion as books of devotional reading for Eastertide are less freely 
provided than those for Lent and Passiontide. The present work de- 
votes over 400 pages to the consideration of our Lord’s Risen Life 
on earth; yet, for all its length, it has no padding; every page is full of 
matter which all will find both practical and inspiring who like their de- 
votional books written on a large scale. We are most glad to see that 
in her Preface Madame Cecilia lays great stress on the important prin- 
ciple that works of this kind are to be an aid to and not a substitute 
for prayer in Meditation: “In the matter of prayer . . . God asks for 
the spontaneous outpouring of the soul. Such aids to devotion must 
be taken or left at each person’s discretion.” 

The danger of using fervent little books like Before the Altar: Visits 
to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament (Sands: 1s. net) is that the utterance of 
sentiments of the highest piety may tend to become unreal on the lips of 
the average Christian. But if the said Christian is aware of the dan- 
ger and of the fact that these outpourings represent an ideal to be sought 
for rather than an actual state, he or she will find much to stimulate 
piety in this little volume, which in its original Spanish dress has had 
a wonderful success. 

Father J. Macdonnell, S.J., has written a very inspiring little treatise 
called Half-Hours with God, or The Joys of Daily Mass and Daily 
Communion (Washbourne: ts. net), showing how those to whom these 
great privileges are open may use them to the best advantage. 


FICTION. 

Readers of THE MONTH have no need of a long introduction to certain 
stories of Father Martindale’s—those dealing with “ Dolly and Angela” 
—which have appeared in its pages and which are now collected in a 
single volume with the title Waters of Twilight (Longmans: 3s. 6d. net), 
and two new sketches as prologue and epilogue. Whether we consider 
form or matter this is a book wholly out of the common. One may read 
it for its charm of style, its vivid descriptive power, its humour of 
dialogue and situation: one may revel in its psychological intuitions, 
equally deep and sure whether the subject be some character of the past 
or some complex modern mind: one may discover old conventional argu- 
ments questioned, shaken up, turned inside out and shown to be sounder 
than one thought, as having survived the process: one may realize some- 
thing of the inter-relations of the natural and the supernatural, of faith 
and sense and reason; all this and more, but especially the “universality” 
of Catholicity, one may gather from these easy pages whose art is so 
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deftly concealed, whose learning is so lightly borne, whose moral is so 
appetizingly presented. The book will appeal to the cultured mind of 
whatever creed, but Catholics will do well to heed the warning of the 
author himself that, although he writes in the first person, he must not 
be held on that account to be expressing his personal opinions on any 
given point. He supposes a certain knowledge of religion and grasp of 
logic in the minds he addresses. We grieve that “ Dolly” is dead, but 
his younger brother Odo, now become “ Lindisfarne” in his turn, may 
perchance become hereafter the text of a series of studies in the philo- 
sophy of life as stimulating and profound as the present. 

In The Towers of St. Nicholas (Burns and Oates: 2s. 6d.), by the well- 
known novelist, Mary Agatha Gray, we have a briskly-told, exciting story 
of Elizabethan days, wherein the conflict of motives and interests, in- 
cidental to persecution times, operates both to ennoble and degrade. 
Very useful for school libraries. 

Mr. Jarrett T. Richards has given us generous measure in Romance 
on El Camino Real (Herder: 6s. net), a story of Spanish California after 
the war, which runs to 538 pages and is enriched with some dozen capital 
page-illustrations. It is really a study of life and manners in the Far 
West, but skilfully woven into the framework of an exciting romance 
in which love and villainy, humour and religion, figure in careful com- 
bination. 

Another story linking America and Spain is Mr. E. Henry-Ruffin’s The 
Shield of Silence (Benziger: $1.35), but the time is more modern as 
also are the scenes and incidents. A mysterious murder, a persistent 
detective, a wise and faithful priest, the Barcelona riots, the traditions 
of the Basque country, the working of the “ mills of God "—these give an 
idea of the varied ingredients in this skilfully planned tale. 

Of slighter interest, yet bearing traces of a veteran hand, is The 
Ups and Downs of Marjorie (Benziger: 60 c.), by Miss Mary Wag- 
gaman, a pleasing little tale of a foundling who, after many experiences, 
painful and pleasant, comes finally into her own, and brings joy to all 
who befriended her. 

GENERAL. 

If they are used as the author of this Primer of English Literature 
(Cambridge Press: 2s. net), Mr. W. T. Young, suggests—that is as com- 
panions to solid study, “luring the student's curiosity, investigating 
clues with him, and challenging him to thought '’—such books may ful- 
fil a very useful purpose. It all depends, of course, upon the teacher, 
and under the guidance of one working in the right spirit, Mr. Young's 
comprehensive yet compendious little volume may help greatly to form 
taste and suggest reading. And certainly it is not the author's fault if 
the book contdins awful possibilities (as such a book must) in the way 
of ministering to the unintelligent and mind-destroying acquisition of 
names, dates and titles that convey nothing to their possessor. 

A recent volume of “ The Catholic Library" is likely to prove the 
most exciting yet published, for in editing The Triumphs over Death 
(Manresa Press: 1s. net), by the Ven. Robert Southwell, S.J., Mr. J. W. 
Trotman takes occasion to give quite a new turn to the endless Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy. Those who are dissatisfied with the “ mass 
of gossip dished up as a biography of Shakespeare,” and yet see the 
absurdity of the Bacon theory, had better furn their attention, Mr. Trot- 
man suggests, to an obscure but “ unique" poet named John Trussell, 
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and to the relations between him, the Jesuit martyr, and “the actor 
Shakespeare.” Mr. Trotman gives us, too, a new key to the sonnets, 
which makes them the work of Trussell, using the actor's name as his 
pseudonym, and Father Southwell their hero. In a short notice it is 
obviously impossible to do more than record these startling theories, 
and note that Mr. Trotman builds up his edifice mainly on internal 
evidence, regarding which, as always, guot homines, tot sententiae. At 
any rate Catholics will welcome for its own sake this reprint of a touch- 
ing and beautiful work of the poet-martyr. 

Though Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury—the Seventh of the name—is 
a figure well enough known to the general public, few who are not readers 
of history could tell one much about the first earl, and practically no- 
body anything about the third. Yet he wrote a work of sufficient im- 
portance to be re-edited to-day by a Harvard professor, and ‘issued with 
even more than its usual care (as witness the beautiful title-page) by 
Harvard’s mother University. The Second Characters or Language of 
Forms (Cambridge University Press: price 7s. 6d. net) of Anthony, Earl 
of Shaftesbury, is in fact a document of no slight value in the history 
of English art-criticism. Like Aristotle, it is ragged reading, but it 
brings its reward. 

In Land and the Politicians (Duckworth and Co.: ts. net), Mr. Har- 
man Grisewood and Mr. Ellis Robins give us a generous shillings- 
worth, which all who are interested in the question—whatever views of it 
they take—will find useful, for its masses of statistics, and still more 
for its abundance of ingenious and graphic diagrams. The authors’ 
avowed object is to exhibit the proposals of the recent Land Enquiry 
Committee as violently Socialistic; but they have also a constructive 
purpose, and indicate what they believe to be “ scientific, thorough and 
commonsense methods" of approaching the problem. 

Since the Religious Orders have taken to sending some of their 
members to Oxford and Cambridge, there have been many proofs of 
the advantages that accrue both to the Church and to the Universities. 
One of the most interesting of these lies before us in a volume which is 
largely the outcome of the conversations of an Oxford History tutor 
with Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., when the latter was his pupil. Mr. 
Ernest Barker's The Dominican Order and Convocation (Clarendon 
Press: 3s. net) is of importance as a piece of historical research, but 
it has a special and domestic interest for Catholics, both by reason of 
its origin, and for the new and further evidence it produces that, when 
the nations have only been content to hear her, the Church has always 
led the van of true progress in things temporal as well as spiritual. 
Mr. Barker sets himself to trace the rise of the representative or demo- 
cratic principle in England, and finds it largely due to the influence of 
the highly representative Dominican constitution on Convocation in its 
rise, and in the influence of the latter upon the origin of Parliamentary 
government. Since the price of Mr. Barker's essay is so extraordinarily 
low for a historical monograph, we may leave our readers to get it for 
themselves, and follow in full an argument whose interest never flags. 
But we may notice, by the way, how one new feature in the latest piece 
of constitutional legislation, Mr. Asquith's Parliament Act, is anticipated 
(see p. 13) in the Dominican constitutions of the thirteenth century. 

Miss Eleanor Frances Kelly has scorned to bedeck her Muse in the 
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adventitious trappings of large print, fine paper, wide margins and taste- 
ful binding, yet whoever purchases Shamrock Sprays (for 7d. post free, 
from 31, Strand Road, Sandymount, Dublin) will secure the perusal 
of many a graceful lyric, instinct with religious and patriotic feeling, and 
help as well a deserving charity to which the proceeds of sale are devoted. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


We trust that the forthcoming Congress will provide some opportu- 
nity for making a practical start with the scheme for a Catholic Children’s 
After-Care Society, suggested by Father John H. Wright, S.J., of St. 
Wilfrid’s, Preston, in his penny pamphlet entitled How to Stop the 
Leakage (W. Watson and Co., Corporation Street, Preston). The sub- 
ject is vital to the Church in this country—with some 15,000 of our ele- 
mentary school-children, at a low estimate, lost to the Faith every year— 
and Father Wright's scheme is practicable, and means immediate grap- 
pling with the problem and immediate results. At any rate, the ques- 
tion should be faced at once. As Father Wright asks, “ What is the use 
of all the sacrifices Catholics are making for their schools? Is it not 
time the Catholics of England woke up?” 

The Catholic Truth Society is represented as usual by many useful 
penny pamphlets, foremost amongst which we may place one reprinted 
from our own pages—Dr. John Vance’s trenchant criticism of Professor 
Bury's History of Freedom of Thought, entitled Freedom of Thought 
and Christianity. Dr. Vance has added a solemn appeal to the Cambridge 
Professor to withdraw and correct his erroneous booklet, as the only ade- 
quate amende he can make to the creed he has so grossly insulted. 
Dr. A. Fortescue in The Formula of Hormisdas developes, with his usual 
bright erudition, an important witness to the Roman Primacy in the 
earliest times of the Church. Father Benedict Zimmermann has written 
a very clear and interesting Life of St. Bruno. “ M.S.P.”’ issues a series 
ot devout and practical meditations called His Passion. Then we have 
two sketches of valiant women. and one of a Saint of the modern age. 
In The Teresa of Canada (the Ven. Mother Mary of the Incarnation) the 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott tells a story of varied and profound interest, 
while one of more familiar type is given us in Mrs. Philip Gibbs’ sketch 
ot A Valiant Woman, Madame d’Houet, Foundress of the Society of the 
Faithful Companions of Jesus. Miss F. M. Capes treats of St. Gerard 
Majella as “a Saint for the working-man."" Mgr. Moyes’ theological treat- 
ment of the Devotion to the Sacred Heart is now supplemented by a 
sketch of its History and Spirit, by Father Allan Ross, of the London 
Oratory. We are glad to notice that Father Ross gives special atten- 
tion to the very interesting history of the devotion in England and the 
visit of Pére de la Colombiére to the English Court in 1677. A mine of 
useful information, difficult otherwise to be got at, is Lady Acton’s sketch 
of the present position of The Church in the Netherlands, with a good 
statistical appendix. Social questions are represented by H. Somer- 
ville’s clear and sober pamphlet on Trade Unionism, and the relation of 
Catholics to the movement. 

In the very cheap and excellent “ Social Action Series " of the 
Jrish Messenger, we have Father G. H. Pollen's penny pamphlet on The 
Rights and Duties of Owners (Dublin: the /rish Messenger, 5, Great 
Denmark Street). 
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